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How, indeed? Or even choose a career until he has some 
practical experience of what it involves. How can a man say 
with certainty “‘This is for me’’ until he knows what it is 
all about? 

When a man decides on Unilever, he does not choose a 


career: he chooses a wide area in which to find it. The ~ 


Unilever Management Development Scheme allows a man 
to change direction as experience sharpens or develops his 
ambition. In fact, the diversity of Unilever demands that a 
man has breadth of outlook rather than a narrow know- 
ledge of a particular job. 

But the aim is specific. It is to develop men to the status 
of professionals in the art of management, men who can 
move easily from one particular sphere of activity to another 
with complete confidence in their ability to succeed in any 
of the 400 separate companies in Unilever. In short, they 
will be professional managers. 

The confidence of a professional, which distinguishes the 
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man trained in management from the man who ‘just 


‘manages’, is obtained in Unilever. The very scope of our 


organisation enables a man to advance through a variety of 
experience, instead of merely repeating one experience 
several times. 

Arts man or scientist, the potential manager is the man 
who accepts the fact that the rewards in industry (and they 
are many) come to the man who is prepared to become a 
‘professional’ at his job. In Unilever, that job is management. 


* . * * * * 


“Six Men on Business” is a book which describes how the 
Unilever system of training for management works in prac- 
tice. Perhaps it could help you decide on the next step 
towards a career. You are invited to write to the address 
below for a copy. If you are at a University your Appoint- 
ments Board of Committee can provide one, 
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= £Portrait of 


N the history of the, let us call it the American Foreign 
_ Office, this has been a strange, sad week”, that would have 


“years ago. President Eisenhower waited for a médical report 
on Mr. Dulles before he would let his old Secretary of State 
3 resign, and then ordered a medical report on Mr. Herter before 


_ letting him take over. The doctors told Mr, Dulles the worst, 


a be and, what is worse, the newspapers went on to tell the rest of 
_ the world also. _ 

The week ended with Mr. Christian Herter flying down to 
a Augusta, Georgia, putting aside his metal crutches and coming 
into a small living-room with President Eisenhower and being 

introduced to the reporters as the new Secretary of State: and 
- so he will be as soon as the Senate approves and confirms him. 
gq Then the President went off to play golf and Mr. Herter flew back 
to his plantation in South Carolina and we were left to speculate 
no more about Mr. Dulles’s successor, but only to reflect on his 
career and wonder whether he will be ay able to speak for 
- the United States. 
__ Mr. Herter is what we ve come to call an Eisenhower 
_ Republican: that is to say, an internationalist about foreign policy; 
a liberal about civil rights, a conservative about the Budget. 
_ Superficially he is the new liberal type of Republican. In any 
a ~ deeper sense he is a very old type of Republican: an austere, 
__ idealistic, upper-class public servant, very much of the order of 
_ Elihu Root, the first Henry Cabot Lodge, or Henry Stimson. 
: Born in Paris, sixty-four years ago, he came home at the age 
of twelve, to go to an eastern preparatory school and then to 
_ Harvard, where he had vague hopes of being an architect. Instead 
he entered the foreign service when he was only twenty-one, and 
e was 3 eee attaché in Berlin when the End States declared 
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made no sense a hundred years ago, or perhaps even ten_ 


Mr. Herter 


| . p By ALISTAIR COOKE 


war on Germany. He tried for the Army and failed to get in, 


being too light and too tall. He was just six foot six then, and, 


like the rest of us, he has shrunk a little since, He helped in a 


modest way with the peace conference.and he was Herbert 


Hoover’s right-hand man in the marvellétis work that he did for 


the relief of the refugees and the starving populations of Europe. 

In 1921 Hoover appointed Herter his Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce. He left public service for a while, settled in Boston 
and tried his hand at publishing, and at the age of thirty-one went 
into politics. He was ten years in the Massachusetts Lower House, 
and then ten years in Congress, where he made no public stir until, 
about a dozen years ago, he proposed a select committee on aid to 
Europe which became the body that laid the ground-work for the 
Marshall Plan. After two terms as Governor of Massachusetts he 
was appointed Under-Secretary of State two years ago. 

He is genial, well-bred, and confidently self-effacing in the 
Boston manner. He works never less than twelve hours a day. He 
has no cronies, no enemies, no pomp, two hobbies—bridge and 
duck-shooting—but no hobby-horses, He has excellent relations 
with Congress, so his confirmation is taken for granted, and, 
what is more helpful, so is the certainty that he will always get a 
warm hearing when he goes before Congressional Committees. 

This is the baldest summary of his career, which has not been 
that of a flashing prima donna, but rather of the kind of confident, 
able expert on whom the prima donnas come to depend. In short, 
Mr. Herter is a thoroughly familiar type of high-minded, very 
conscientious, and slightly lofty New Englander. Do not be fooled 
by the detail that his grandfather was a German architect or his 
parents Parisian expatriates. Some men are born in their spiritual 
home, others achieve it. 

There are two speculations about him: the lesser one is about 
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ee his health. He has long suffered from ¢ 


_and a separate branc 
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can cause him much discomfort if he has to move around a good p 


deal. He is completely at ease sitting down or lying down; it was 
this point, and this point only, that caused President Eisenhower 
to ask him early last week to have a complete medical check-up 
at the Johns Hopkins hospital in Baltimore. The results proved that 
he does not suffer from progressive arthritis and that the disease 
was arrested some time ago, and so the President nominated him. 

The larger question is about what sort of Secretary of State 


he is likely or able to be. Let me begin with a fair reassurance, ~ 


though it may be scant consolation to some people. The possible 
changes in American foreign policy are not likely to be profound 
or even very noticeable, because this country is the main material 
force behind a foreign policy that is a packaged deal, prepared 
and approved by the Western Allies. Dramatic deviations from 
the Nato line are hardly possible to any powerful member of 
the Alliance: and, what is more, in spite of all our newspaper 
and magazine wiseacres, the alternatives for an American policy 
during a Cold War that is permanently chilled by the hydrogen 
bomb are few and undramatic. 


Status of an American Foreign Secretary 

_ What is fair and relevant to point out is the peculiar status 
of the Secretary of State in a presidential system. An American 
Foreign Secretary possesses great initiative, but he does so only 
with the President’s permission. I should have to go into this very 
delicately indeed, were it not that the American practice in pre- 
paring high policy is more and more falling into line with the 
traditional system in parliamentary countries: that is to say that 
the higher career staff of the State Department, the experts on 
all the areas of the world, are no longer automatically kicked out 
when the Opposition party elects a President. The experts, the 
Under-Secretaries in particular, tend to carry the ball from one 
Administration to the next, and when a new Secretary comes in 
he will have spread out before him much the same information 
and precautionary advice that was available to Mr. Dulles, or, 
for that matter, to Mr. Acheson. But if there are no doubts about 
the general line of American foreign policy, there may be, after 
Mr. Dulles’s retirement, many doubts about who is going to make 
it. Who is speaking absolutely for the United States? 

Mr. Dulles was something very rare in this century: a 
Secretary of State who has been his own Secretary of State. This 
may sound like double-talk, and let me say as directly as possible 
that the American system, with the enormous powers it confers 
on the President—who is at once the chief executive, the un- 
crowned king, the President and Prime Minister of the Republic 
of the Government—tends to make any 
strong President his own Secretary of State. We have had the 
most thumping, practical proof of this axiom from the day that 
Mr. Roosevelt took office. Mr. Cordell Hull knew little about 
foreign affairs and did not care much for them. The main thing 
was that he was Mr. Roosevelt’s very acceptable envoy to Con- 
gress, while Mr. Roosevelt, from the day of his accession to the 
day of his death, was his own supreme and incontestable Secretary 
of State. s 

When Mr. Truman took over, it was assumed that he would 
have to lean on a strong Secretary. This assumption was based, 
like many others, on a total misjudgment of Mr. Truman; a very 
leathery little man, with a voracious knowledge of history and an - 
alert understanding of the powers that the President can assume. 
Mr. Truman fired Mr. Byrnes, among others, and for the rest of 
his term developed the warmest admiration for Mr. Acheson. But 
we have it from Mr. Acheson himself that in any crisis—to drop 
the bomb, to go into Korea—all the Cabinet could do was to 
present every scrap of information to the President and then sit 
back and hear Harry Truman, and nobody else, dictate the 
decision. , 

It is, by contrast, very hard to imagine a meeting of the present 
Cabinet, or the defence chiefs, at which President Eisenhower laid 
down the last word on foreign policy: simply because President 
Eisenhower is President Eisenhower and Mr. Dulles was Mr. 
Dulles. As a life-long soldier, President Eisenhower has cherished 


the General’s devotion to the chain of command: the habit of 


by Mr. Dulles. - ° 


This drastic transfer of power is novel in our time. Mr. Herter 


does not have the immense knowledge and cannot assume the — 


sense of authority, the sheer domination of foreign affairs, that 
Mr. Dulles exerted. This throws the responsibility back where 
it belongs in the American system—back on the President. It is 
not to be thought that President Eisenhower, so late in life, is 


going to become the American expert on foreign policy. But, as — 


Mr. Walter Lippmann wisely pointed out this week, the loss of 
Mr. Dulles will force on the President the obligations to convince 
the world that he is himself participating in the decisions, and 
incidentally to convince the Allies that what the new Secretary of 


State says goes for the President and for the Government of the 


United States. It seems to me that there may be an awkward 
period when we are not quite sure whether this decision or that 
was urged by Mr. Herter and acquiesced in by the President. 
One danger, as Mr. Lippmann went on to hint, lies in President 
Eisenhower’s deep, personal devotion to Mr. Dulles: this is the 
danger of yielding to the temptation, in any conflict, to go over 
to Walter Reed hospital and see how Mr. Dulles feels about it. 


. 


a 


I may seem to be contradicting myself—saying in the same — 


breath that there could be three choices in any foreign policy 
decision, and that the career boys are now so much on top of the 


relevant information that not much of a choice is offered to any-— 


body. It would be wrong to play down the personal element of 
the man who has to announce the decision—namely Mr. Herter: 
the element of mood, character, ambition, and therefore of choice 
that affects the Foreign Secretary in the moment that he has to 
weigh all the evidence and act on it. British people well know 
that what Sir Anthony Eden might do would be different from, 


say, what the late Ernest Bevin would do with the same 


information and advice. .: 
The main risk ahead for the Allies, and one I think you should 


watch out for, is the risk not of disagreement and conflict inside 


the White House but of dissension invited by politicians and com- 
mentators here, who are far to the right of Mr. Dulles and who, 
since he is not there to contradict them, may constantly invoke 


his spirit and say he would have done this or that. The Republican 


Party has been plagued since the death of Senator Taft by people 
far to his right, who take his name in vain and ask his blessing 
on policies he actually renounced in his own time. The same 
thing may happen with Mr. Dulles; that he will turn into a 


-legend—a totem-pole or a club with which to beat everyone, 


including the President and his new Secretary, who suggests that 
genuine negotiation with the Russians, a little give-and-take, is by 


no means a form of treason to the hallowed memory of Mr. Dulles _ 


or to the Republic he served until he broke.-—Home Service 
‘A Great Philosopher’ 
_G. E. Moore died in October, 1958. Next 


week THE LISTENER will publish some 
opinions about him held by: 


BERTRAND RUSSELL, om. 


PROFESSOR JOHN WISDOM — 


‘ 


PROFESSOR MORTON WHITE — | 
of Harvard University Ee se eet 


; 
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The Juggernaut Begins to Move 


GEOFFREY TYSON gives his impressions of India after three years 


OR me, my journey to India was like 
going to see one’s oldest and closest 
friend with whom one had grown up 
—after a lapse of time in which many 
things have happened: for though my work 
keeps me in regular touch with Indian affairs, 
I had not visited the-country for three years. 

There are important-changes: but first there 
are the things that have not changed: the good 
manners; the friendliness and hospitality; the 
love of argumentation and the formal conversa- 
tional elegance shown, for instance, by a young 
Bengali who, on handing me a whisky. and 
soda, said ‘it is good that the waters of the 
Spey should continue to flow in my country’. 
There is still, too, the noise and the good- 
natured bustle of all public places and many 
other familiar things that, taken together, make 
up India’s welcoming smile. That smile has not 
changed at all, but at the same time India is 
engaged on a great and serious enterprise: 
that is, the working out of her economic future. 
It is this that has brought the changes. 

After spending some days in each of the five 
principal cities it seems to me that the whole 
tempo of urban life has speeded up immensely. 
It is in these cities and also in the new towns 
that are springing into life around such great = — 
industrial projects as the three new steel works 
at Durgapur, Rourkela, and Bhilai, that one 
sees the full impact of new skills and new re- 
sources. For example, air-conditioned first-class rail travel in India 
today is as comfortable as anything one will find anywhere, though 
the food is indifferent and one should avoid the so-called European 
dishes. 

But perhaps nothing is so striking as the improvement which 
has taken place during the last few years in the speed and comfort 
of the internal air-services. These run to capacity on British-made 
Viscounts operated by Indian personnel. Not so many years ago 
the journey of about 1,600 miles from Bombay to Madras and 
Calcutta would have 
meant several days in a 
train. It is possible to 
leave Bombay airport at 
seven in the morning, to 
be in Madras soon after 
half-past ten, do a day’s 
work there, leave for 
Calcutta at six the same 
evening, and be in your 
hotel by half-past nine at 
night. I have done this 
journey both by rail and 
by air and I believe that 
the extension of the in- 
ternal air services is 
likely to be one of the 
great unifying factors in 
the India of the future. 

' Then there are the 
telephone services: any- 
one who experienced the 
telephone service in Cal- 
cutta in the immediate 
post-war years would be 
astounded at the smooth- 
ness and efficiency with 


Light industry at Bangalore, Mysore: drying sandalwood 


The blast furnace plant-and coke oven batteries of the steel works being built at Durgapur, 


West Bengal 

}. Allan Cash 
which the newly installed automatic system works there now. 
Ninety-five per cent. of the equipment for the telephone in the 
home (though not of the equipment for the exchanges) is now 
made by an Indian government factory which is run in co- 
operation with a British concern at Bangalore. This place, 
3,000 feet above sea level, is one of those—rare in India— 
where one needs neither a punkah in summer nor a fire in 
winter. Such a climatic advantage has brought to Bangalore 
a number of new light industries, and what is happening there 
is typical of the new 
India—rapidly growing 
towns with population 
attracted by light indus- 
tries. It is this sort of 
thing which is changing 
the face of India, though 
deep-rooted problems of 
poverty, illiteracy, and 
disease remain, especially 
in rural areas, and no 
thinking Indian would 
deny the fact. 

Indeed it is because 
they are so much aware 
of these problems that 
the Indians are so des- 
perately anxious not to 
lose the momentum of 
their economic planning 
in the difficult period 
immediately ahead, I 
was able to hear the pre- 
sentation of the 1959-60 
Budget in the Lok 
Sabha, or Parliament 
House, in New Delhi 
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at the end of February. Historically it is interesting that, 
twelve years after independence, the Indian Budget was still being 
presented in much the same fashion as was the first Indian Budget 
exactly 100 years ago. On that occasion a remarkable Englishman, 
James Wilson, produced the first precise statement of revenue 
and expenditure. This has served as the prototype of all 
subsequent Indian Budgets. 

But the important thing about the modern Indian Budget is 
that it is so closely geared to the national economic plan, and 
indeed the Plan (with a capital P) is for most literate Indians the 
be-all and end-all of life. They are now beginning the fourth year 
of their second five-year Plan and this is perhaps its most critical 
phase. Two years ago India was faced with a serious foreign ex- 
change crisis largely because she had to make such heavy overseas 
purchases of capital goods. The authorities took it in hand with 
characteristic vigour: they admitted that they had miscalculated. 
At the same time they . Eisen ace 
got an international loan | 
through the World Bank 
to which the United 
Kingdom was a major 
subscriber. The loan will 
cover theestimated short- 
fall in foreign exchange 
earnings to the end of 
the second Plan period, 
that is to March 31, 
1961. 

But there was one im- 
portant source of foreign 
exchange which was a 
great help in launching 
earlier economic plans 
and which is no longer 
available. That was 
India’s Sterling Balances 
in London—the sterling 
credits amounting to 
several hundred million 
pounds accumulated for 
goods and services sup- 
plied during the war. 
There is no such nest- 
egg to help with the third Plan—which the Indians themselves 
consider should be the last that will need special help. So 
the question which is now greatly exercising the minds of those 
framing the third Plan (which will run from 1961 to 1966) is 
how they are to arrange the overseas expenditure that such a 
plan will inevitably involve. Having started off the first and 
second Plans as a substantial creditor on international account, 
India is now faced with framing a third five-year Plan as a sub- 
stantial debtor—albeit a good one to date. 

The extent of the third Plan is of course India’s affair but 
whatever size she decides on she will still need foreign capital 
and there is still a lot of private foreign capital flowing into India. 
Of this by far the largest share comes from this country. It in- 
cludes considerable investment in the old staple industries, such as 
plantations; also we are now much involyed in some of the new 
technological ventures—often in partnership with Indian interests 
-—so we are naturally anxious that India’s economy should remain 
stable and should not overtax its strength. That is why the great 
debate as to the size of the third Plan, which was the main theme 
of political discussion when I was in India, is a matter of more 
than academic importance not only to India herself but also to her 
trading partners, of whom the United Kingdom is the biggest. 

In many respects parliamentary democracy in India is different 
from our own. But that it is a democracy can be gauged from 
the fact that Indians in all walks of life are today eagerly discuss- 
ing the merits or otherwise of a large or a small third Plan. They 
are in fact much more concerned with details of their government’s 
planning proposals than the ordinary British voter would be. On 
the whole’ they are a serious-minded people and they take their 
politics seriously. 

But personalities play an important role in India’s democratic 


Mr. Moraji Desai, the Indian 
Minister of Finance, and (right) 
Indian 


Mr. Krishna Menon, 


Defence Minister 


+ processes; and, of course, the personality that towers above all © 
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others is that of the Prime Minister himself. Mr. Nehru is now 
sixty-nine but shows few signs of aging or tiring. Nevertheless, 
people are beginning to talk of the problems of ‘ the succession’; 
who comes after Nehru? Barring unforeseen accidents—political 
and otherwise—my own view is that the question is unlikely to 
arise for another five or six years. By all the signs, Mr. Nehru 
seems likely to outlive some of the men whose names are tipped 
as his possible successor. 

It will not be easy to find a leader who can step into Mr. 
Nehru’s shoes, for he is one of the few survivors of the Congress 
old guard which led the country to freedom. Another is Pandit 
Pant, the Home Minister, who is generally regarded as a sort of 
unofficial deputy Prime Minister—although there is no such 
office under the Indian constitution. But Pandit Pant is seventy- 
two; his health is not good. Some people say that the mantle may 
fall on Mr. Morarji Desai, the present Finance Minister and a 
former Chief Minister of 
Bombay State, where he 
came to grief two years 
ago over the proposed 
division of the State into 
Gujerati and Maharash- 
tran units. His appoint- 
_ ment to a top-ranking 
| post at the centre was 
regarded as an invitation 
to him to rehabilitate 
himself politically. I 
think the general opinion 
is that, so far, he has not 
succeeded. 

Then Mr. Krishna 
Menon cannot be ruled 
out. He is now Defence 
Minister and is popular 
with the armed services. 
Mr. Menon is close to 
the Prime Minister in 
many matters and is a 
shrewd and astute poli- 
tician who is generally 
reckoned to be pretty far 
to the left. Indeed in any 
post-Nehru situation the strength of Menon’s position might well 
be his ability to do a deal with the left and keep it under control. 

One of the outstanding facts of the India of today is that there 
is no organized political party that we would regard as being at all 
right of centre. Caste and the traditional Hindu conservatism may 
continue to regulate personal and social relationships, but they 
exercise no influence over the ballot box. Opposition to policies 
which we would regard as anyhow fairly well to the left comes 
mainly from parties still further to the left, whose complaint (if 
they have one) is generally that this or that piece of legislation 
does not go far enough. One rarely hears of a measure being with- 
drawn, or government being asked to reverse course, or of a pro- 
longed struggle over a point of principle. The request is almost 
always that government shall go further and faster than it originally 
intended. 

This sometimes leads to curious results. For instance, Mr. 
Nehru recently gave his blessing to proposals for a ceiling on 
private land holdings and the establishment of a system of 
co-operative farming. He intends these measures to be the main 
props of the Congress Party’s future agricultural policy, though 
important sections of the party.are less enthusiastic for them—and 
said so. It was the Communists who put the dissident elements in 
the Congress Party ‘on the spot’ and, in effect, came to Mr. 
Nehru’s rescue. They said: we accept these proposals in their. 
entirety; in fact, we would like to see them go further; but Mr. 
Nehru can rely on our support to see them through. One might . 
almost say that in India the role of a parliamentary opposition 
has come to be not so much to oppose legislation as to accelerate 
it. Indeed’ one’s whole impression is that India is a country hurry- 
ing forward to meet its destiny and determined to make up the 
leeway of centuries. The Juggernaut has begun to move. 

- —Home Service 


‘UROPE today.i is as full as ever of talk. about German 
reunification. Can Germany be unified by free elections?- 
.Would the Russians, in return for certain concessions, be 
¥ prepared to withdraw from East Germany altogether, 
; thereby abandoning the unpopular regime of Herr Walther 


_ not saddle his prosperous state with an economic liability? These 
are only some of the questions being asked, 

It was to look into a smal! part of this—what. the people of 
the little-known East German “state think about it all—that I 

visited it last month. The East German authorities welcomed me 

__ and allowed me to go where I liked (within, of course, the limits 

required by security Tegulations), and to talk to whom I pleased. 


- 


‘The People and Their Leaders 

From the conversations I had with many ordinary people I 
concluded two things: the people of East Germany want reunifica- 
__ tion; their leaders do not. The people want it, not for political 


years of Communist ones, they are bored with politics—they 
want it, as a shopkeeper in Rostock aptly put it, ‘so that we 
can go and drink the white wine on the Moselle ’. ‘This may not 
sound important at first sight, but on closer examination it proves 
to be a powerful reason, It is as if a Frenchman who lived in 
Lille were prevented from taking his annual holiday in the sun at 
Cannes, The sociological, and therefore in the Jong run the 
_ political, importance of this is immense, I heard it expressed 
_ frequently, in varying forms, 
-___ Rostock on the Baltic to Dresden on the Czechoslovak border. In 
almost every town and village I met people not much interested 
in politics but who all revealed, by chance or by overt remarks, 
___ that they were proud of being German and that they are waiting 
____ only to be united with their compatriots in the West, so that they 
‘may visit them, and see again the beautiful lands of the Rhine 
and Bavaria, which they consider a part of their homeland. 
me It is the only subject on which Herr Ulbricht, whose Commun- 
_* — ist speeches about such things as equality, workers’ unity or world 
peace awaken no enthusiasm, can get a cheer, although I do not 
believe he really wants reunification. Unfortunately for him, his 
ideas about it and the people’s ideas do not coincide. He sees 
reunification in terms of a vast Communist state stretching from 
the Oder to Alsace; they see it as social democracy and small- 
_ holder parties throughout Greater Germany. For one should not 
assume that, because they hate communism, which has been 
thrust on them by a foreign power (as the 1953 uprising proved), 
the East Germans want a return to capitalism on our lines. 
_ Having tasted fourteen years of a society without land-owners 
and industrialists, they dislike capitalism almost as much as 
‘communism. I was surprised to hear again and again, from 
B people who openly admitted their loathing of communism, that 
___ they disliked capitalism nearly as much, because it was “respon- 
sible for Hitler’, For the memory of Hitler i is much more alive 
in East than in West Germany. It may be argued that it is kept 
A alive artificially by the Communists; but there is no doubt that 
here the people are more ashamed than their countrymen in the 


bility for it, their responsibility as Germans, and they do not try 
Beto ain it over in the way : have noticed i in West Germany. 


4 5 Sehicuteald: eri iar. “ 
A tangible instance of this acceptance of guilt ee this shame 


Nazism is to be seen in a most startling manner at Buchen- 


n turned into a huge memorial. All over Weimar are sign- 
f at8.To the Buchenwald sei 2 proudly a as we 


By ANTHONY RHODES 


: might place our signs ‘ To Seoneteae” 
_ East Germans visit it annually, in a kind of expiatory pilgrimage. 
East Germany is, therefore, in the curious position of a kind 
of buffer or third state, as far as its inhabitants are concerned— — 
not wanting Herr Ulbricht’s Eastern formula on the one hand nor F 
Ulbricht? Does Dr. Adenauer really want reunification? Would it . 


_ reasons—becduse, after ten years of Hitler slogans and fourteen — 


all over East Germany, from — 


i 3 ‘West of the Nazi interlude; they have accepted their responsi- 


the old Nazi extermination camp outside Weimar. It has. 


Dr. Adenauer’s Western one on the other. 

While the people of East Germany want reunification for a 
sentimental (but potent) reason, the Communist rulers of East 
Germany do not want it, nor indeed even seriously envisage it— 
although they have to pay lip service to it to satisfy public 
opinion. I found a tangible confirmation of this in the city of 


Rostock. This place, no bigger than Grimsby, is East Germany’s | 

only real port. Into it thousands of millions of marks are being 
poured, to develop Rostock, people claim, into a rival of Hamburg. 
If reunification were seriously envisaged by the East German 
this ambitious and expensive scheme, one of the | 


authorities, 
biggest in Europe, with huge transatlantic docks being built, and 
a canal system being constructed to join Rostock across Poland 
to Moscow, would be unnecessary—for Hamburg, Kiel, and 
Liibeck could easily handle all Germany’s overseas trade, This 


is a part of the general integration of the economies of all the - 


satellite states, as directed from Moscow, in which East Germany 
concentrates on chemical and optical industries. 
Rising Standard of Living —. 

It is generally assumed in the West that East Germany is a 
place of poverty and misery, compared with the glamorous land 
governed by Bonn. The fact is that, although the East German 
official claim that they will have achieved the same standard of 
living as West Germany by the end of 1961 is exaggerated, the 
general standard of living is much higher today than oné would 
expect of a land which, in 1945, had been completely devastated 
by the war. The East Germans have developed an extensive set 


- - 


of social services, health, child welfare, and old age pensions on. 


a scale at least as elaborate as the British one. A large building 
and housing programme is being carried out all over the country. 


The price of such essentials as rents and basic foods is low; in . 


many small restaurants all over the country I ate good meals at 
reasonable prices (assessing prices not on rates of exchange but 
in terms of a worker’s earning capacity), Should reunification be 
achieved, West Germany would be united with a country con- 
taining first-class industries, entire new cities such as Stalinstadt, 
the steel town on the Oder, and a sound economy. Even Ameri- 
can statisticians, who delight in measuring economy in terms of 
motor-cars, have produced the surprising information that, while 
there are fourteen cars to every thousand people in West 
Germany, there are as many as nine to every thousand in East 
Germany. 

In short, eanifeation is a good rallying cry, and it is used by 
the leaders of East as well as by those of West Germany. But in 
view of these vast divergences of opinion, not only between capital- 
ism and communism, between Adenauer and Ulbricht, but among 
the people of East Germany who want neither of their systems, 
reunification must be many years, decades even, ahead. 

-  =—General Overseas Service” 


Three more volumes that are likely to be of value to medieval 
scholars have appeared in the Classics of the Contemplative Life 
series. This is published by Messrs. Faber and Faber under the 
general editorship of Miss J. M. Hussey, Professér of History at 
Royal Holloway College, London University. The new volumes are: 

Meister Eckhart: Selected Treatises and Sermons, edited by James 
M. Clark and John V. Skinner (21s.); St. Peter Damian: Selected 
Writings on the Spiritual Life, edited by Patricia McNulty (21s.); 
and St. fohn Climacus: The Ladder of Divine Ascent, translated 
by Archimandrite Lazarus Moore, with an introduction by M. 


Heppell (25s.). 
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Help for Museums 


HE publication of the latest report of the National Art- 
Collections Fund reminds us of the powerful effort which 
continues to be made in Britain to save works of art for 


the nation. The existence of this Fund under the chair- — 
manship of Lord Crawford is far more widely known today than - 


it was half a century ago when first instituted by a handful of 
enthusiasts. It has grown famous through the help so often given 
to Britain’s national museums and galleries in London. Not so 
well known has been the help given through the Fund, particularly 
in recent years, to museums and galleries outside the. capital. 
Thus the present report reveals that in the last year the Fund gave 
£200 to enable the Belfast Museum to buy a William III silver 
casket and £500 to make it possible for the Norwich Castle 


- Museum to acquire a small picture of a river estuary painted by 


Jan van Goyen in 1639 costing in all £1,500. 

One museum which has been several times helped by the Fund 
is the Walker Art Gallery at Liverpool. Since the war, the Walker 
has acquired with such aid a fine Murillo and an unusual painting 
of David Garrick as Richard III by William Hogarth. But, 
as Mr. Quentin Bell points out in an article in this number, this 
help is ‘of necessity occasional’. What the Walker Gallery 
needs is, as Mr, Bell explains, to have more money in order ‘ to 
follow a coherent purchasing policy ’, This sentence would seem to 
contain the key to the whole situation now facing the trustees of 


our museums. At the present time several have.as their directors 


men—like Dr. Parker of the Ashmolean at Oxford—who are 
gifted judges of excellence in a work of art and worthy successors 
to such private collectors of the past as Lord Arundel collecting 
for Charles I, or Samuel Courtauld only a generation ago. Nearly 
all our present directors are adept at tracking down single pictures 
and drawings or pieces of glass and furniture and picking these 
up at bargain prices. But given a little more money they could 
do this much more often. Many instances could be given of 
important pictures which could have in some way rounded off 
or balanced the display which an individual museum has to offer 


its public, but have now migrated to far corners of the earth. 


In a later article Mr. Bell hopes to discuss what can be done 
about the present situation. In January the Government took a 
big step forward in helping the finances of our national museums; 
so the trustees and directors of these can at long last do something 
to keep pace with the ever-increasing cost of works of art. But 
in an article commenting on the Government’s achievement the 
editor of The Burlington Magazine asked for it to: be borne in 
mind that non-national ‘ museums and galleries are in almost as 
critical a state as they were before, and that the Treasury is too 
optimistic if it supposes that local authorities could follow its 
lead to the extent of providing all the help these museums 
require’. It is unfortunate that the long overdue measure of 
justice now given to the national collections has made the rest 
more than ever the poor relations of the art world. It is to be 
hoped that some method of helping them can soon be found. 


7 Meanwhile, the Chairman of the National Art-Collections Fund 


appeals once more for new members to enrol. Those who do so 


and who do not live in London can be sure that part of their sub- 
scriptions will be likely to help museums all over the country. 


‘resignation 
met 


BeGhbcr er COMMENT from. ‘non-communist countries on Mr. 


Dulles’s resignation was, with qualifying criticism, widely appre- 
ciative of his work. Much of the comment also looked at future — 


prospects for Western policy-making in the light of Mr. Dulles’s 
disappearance from the scene. In Japan the radio quoted three 


leading Japanese newspapers which expressed their regret at Mr. 


Dulles’s resignation, but took the view that basic American policy 
would not undergo any change, The West German. independent 
newspaper, Der Mittag, said that America’s foreign policy ' would 


‘ continue on the course set by Mr. Dulles even though he is no 


longer at the helm. A different view was taken by the West 
German Neue Rhein Zeitung, a newspaper with Social Democratic 
sympathies, which said that with the departure of Dr. Adenauer 


and Mr, Dulles from active politics an era of fresh thinking and 


new concepts had begun. 

.The Polish radio, also discussing Mr. Dulles’s resignation in 
conjunction with that of Dr. Adenauer, concluded that Western 
foreign policy would change. One Warsaw commentator said: 


Adenauer is followed by Dulles. Although tall figures leave ‘Jong + 


shadows, the disappearance — of these two names from the 
prominent pages of the serious press cannot fail to produce the 
impression that there will be some change in policy, after all, and 
probably for the better. 


The Prague broadcasting station was not so convinced that the 


resignation of Mr. Dulles means a change in Western policy. An 


anonymous commentator spoke. as follows: 


Even if Mr. Dulles is departing as a statesman it does not 
mean that we are taking leave of his name in international 
politics. The Cold War, brink of war, massive retaliation, and 
so forth are closely linked with his name, so we shall find it 
difficult to dismiss him. Dulles departs_as dn old man, sapped 
by disease, who has left very few favourable memories. We should 


like his successor to be a man who can free himself from the 


narrow framework of Dulles’s doctrines. 


The East German radio welcomed the ‘ disappearance of Mr. 
Dulles from politics’ and admonished his successor, Mr. Herter, 
to change the policy of toughness and rigidity towards the Soviet 
Union’. The East German commentator said that Mr. Dulles 
had found himself facing increasing opposition ‘ in his own ranks’ 
from men like Mansfield, Fullbright, Humphrey, and Kennan. 

If broadcasters of some East European countries seemed in two 


minds over whether United States foreign policy would or would 


not change, following Mr. Dulles’s resignation, Radio Moscow, in 
Arabic, displayed few such doubts. It assured its Arab listeners 
that they had little to hope for from Mr. Dulles’s successor, since 
Mr. Dulles himself had been only the tool of ‘ gigantic American 
monopolies’ (such as oil companies) which would continue to 
control American policy. The Russian commentator went on: 

~- Mr, Herter, or any likely successor to Dulles, will have to 

pursue a policy in line with the interests of the American 


monopolies, and» not the interests of the Arab peoples. It is. 
unlikely that Dulles’s resignation will lead to any cardinal change 


in American Near East policy. This policy has been and will 
always be one of defending American imperialist interests which 
are anxious to hold for a longer period the oil resources of the 
Arab countries, in order to 
of the Arab national wealth and the labour of the Arab workers, 


April 15, the first anniversary of the Conference of Independent ie 


African States at Accra, was celebrated i in Africa as ‘ Africa Free- 
dom Day’. Broadcasting stations in different parts of the world, 


particularly the Communist-ruled countries and the Arab States, 
cance of this occasion. Moscow 
Russian, Arabic, English, and ~ 


commented at length on the signi 1 
radio carried commentaries | n 
French, accusing ‘ the imperialists ” of using ‘ the cruéllest methods 


of terror’ in Africa. A Radio Peking broadcaster denounced ‘the 


British, French, and Belgian i ea 
“United States imperialism F 
of the colonies’, since it 
European colonialists, 
—Based on information eo ¢ 


erialists ’, but went on to ee 


‘make profits out of the exploitation” 
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Did You Hear That? 


THE HOUSEHOLD CAVALRY 

*“ EVERY MORNING at about 10.30 ’, said JOCELYN BRADFORD in the 
Home Service, ‘a small body of mounted troops leaves Hyde Park 
Barracks, Knightsbridge, and proceeds at the walk along the 
South Carriage Drive towards Hyde Park Corner. They trot 
across “the Corner ” itself—then slow down to “ the walk” again 
and continue down Constitution Hill and along the Mall to Horse 


Guards Parade—where they arrive, ... ia era SOMES RC 


punctual to the minute, just as the 
clock in the tower of “Horse 
Guards” is chiming eleven. That 
small body of soldiery is the Queen’s 
Life Guard, proceeding on its daily 
task as it has done since the days of 
Charles II. 

“The troops forming the guard 
will be drawn from the Mounted 
Squadron of the Household Cavalry 
—a combined unit of The Life 
Guards and the Royal Horse Guards 
—‘ The Blues ”. They are the only 
cavalry left in the British Army who 
are mounted. More important still, 
they are the regular troops nearest 
the Queen herself. For centuries they 
guarded the inside of the Palace, 
while the Foot Guards’ duties lay 
outside. 

‘Rather irreverently the Army has 
bestowed on them—or at least on 
The Life Guards—some bluntly 
satirical nicknames. They have been 
called “ The Cheeses.”, “‘ The Picca- 
dilly Butchers ”, “ The Tin Bellies ” 
and “The Patent Safeties”. Oddly 
enough the Blues have escaped this 


ribaldry. They have been known An officer of the Ist Life Guards: lithograph, c. 1833, and— 


always as “The Blues”, or with 
some slight variations as “ The Blue Guards” or “ The Oxford 
Blues ”. Their origin, like that of a few of the oldest regiments 
of the British Army, dates from Restoration days—and to the 
attempt on the life of Charles II in the Venner Riots. 

. ‘The story of 
The Life Guards 
begins several years 
earlier. They were 
a body of Loyalists 
who _ voluntarily 
banded together to 
guard the King’s 
- life when he was 
in exile and who 
had previously gal- 
lantly recaptured 
the Royal Standard 
when Cromwell’s 
troopers had seized 
it at Edgehill. This 
Life Guard  es- 
corted the King on 
his triumphant re- 
turn home and was 
reduced to a bare 
twenty men in the 
Venner fighting. 
The Cromwellian 
Army had been run 
down to next to 
nothing, and even 


a hesitant Parliament could not leave King and country un- 


protected in such times. Accordingly Lord Gerard was instructed 
to raise a mounted regiment, called at first “‘ The King’s Troop ”, 
which later became “The King’s Life Guards”, while the Earl 
of Oxford formed a similar regiment, which on account of their 
blue uniforms became known as “ The Oxford Blues ”. 
‘ There is one fact peculiar to both regiments of the Household 
Cavalry: they are probably the only 
two regiments in the Army who 
would be recognized on parade by 
the men who originally served in 
them. Their uniform is still basically 
the same. When ordering it for 
his two new Regiments of Horsed 
Guards, Charles, referring to their 
hats, said: ‘“‘ A low-crowned, broad- 
brimmed, _pistol- proof helmet 
adorned with a plume. The helmet 
to be highly polished ”. The “ hats ” 
were made by English armourers but 
the necessary plumes were brought 
from France in 1661, in time for 
_Charles’s coronation. The coats were 
to be of scarlet, with rich gold lace 
facings (in the case of the Royal 
Horse Guards they were quickly 
changed to blue) and over them 
would be worn a pistol-proof cuirass, 
both back and front. Breeches were 
to be buff—with high, stiff jackboots, 
black in colour. 

“Today, if one looks at them 
imaginatively, there is little that 
really has been altered. The low- 
crowned helmets have, admittedly, 
changed to arched ones—but they 
are highly polished and the plumes 
are there, white for The Life Guards, 

scarlet for “The Blues”. Their tunics are the same—scarlet as 
was originally ordained for The Life Guards, with the altered 
blue for the Royal Horse Guards. The breeches are now made of 
white buckskin, but the black jackboots are still as stiff as ramrods, 
made of heavy leather, with high projections about the knees, 
designed originally to stop sabre cuts in a charge. Their cuirasses 
are there, too. 

*‘ And as for the plumes on their helmets, the ones which nod so 
accurately above the burnished helmets of officers of The Life 
Guards are made of white horse-hair; those of other ranks of that 
regiment are of “spun” whalebone. In “The Blues”, other 
ranks have horse-hair plumes dyed scarlet, while those of the 
officers were, until recently, made of yak’s hair. Now they are 
made of nylon. There is something fascinating in this sort of dual- 
purpose splendour of the old days which has survived since the 
time of Charles II ’. 


’ 


By courtesy of the Parker Gallery 


AN IMAGINATIVE WILL 

‘The dissemination of joy rather than the reward of virtue was 
the target set himself, in those words, by a Nottingham head- 
master who died recently, when drawing up his will’, said SAM 
POLLOCK in a talk in the B.B.C.’s Pacific Service. ‘He directed 
that £200 should be applied to the purpose—specifying half- 
crowns for children gazing into shop windows decked for Christ- 
mas; £10, perhaps, for a lad going on holiday; a country drive 
for an old lady; or a new dress for a girl in a careful household. 
The gifts, he further directed, should be “a quick resolution, 
perhaps a capricious one ”—in other words, ruled by the heart, 
not the head. Other bequests were in the same spirit: for 
example, £5 on trust to his old school, to provide a reward of 
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which took place at Farnborough on April 17, 1860 


five shillings to the boy who is the first to find a curlew’s nest— 
but, he adds, “ the eggs not to be disturbed or taken away”. I 
think any of us would have enjoyed attending school under a 
headmaster of such obvious humanity and imagination ’. 


LAST OF THE PRIZE FIST-FIGHTS 

‘The bare-knuckle fight between Tom Sayers of England and 
John Carmel Heenan of America was the crown and climax of 
the history of the prize ring’, said DENZIL BATCHELOR in 
the Home Service. ‘It took place at Farnborough on April 17, 
1860, and was the last of the fabulous fist-fights. 

‘John Carmel Heenan was five-and-a-half inches taller than 
Sayers, and forty-three pounds heavier. He was gloriously hand- 
some, and at one time was married to Ada Menken, who played 
the part of Mazeppa in tights in Astley’s Theatre and became 
an acquaintance of Dickens. 

“Little Tom Sayers was everybody’s hero. He was the greatest 
little *un ever; ten stone twelve pounds and five-foot eight-and-a- 
half inches. He was the Brighton-born son of a cobbler, and never 
went to school or learned to read or write. 

“Those in the know met at four o’clock in the morning, at 
London Bridge Station where everyone bought a railway ticket 
inscribed “To Nowhere” for £2. Off they puffed to Farn- 
borough, and there a short walk took them to the twenty-four-foot 
ring pitched between double hedges and ditches. 

‘The rules in those days were simple. You could wrestle as 
well as punch, When you were thrown or fell after a blow, you 
took your half-minute’s rest before your seconds pushed you to 
the “scratch”, the line marked, for the fight to go on. The 
contest was a raging fury from first to last. Sayers’s terrific punch 
brought what the fancy called “the home brew ” gushing from 
Heenan’s lips in the first minute—first blood to England! But 
then it was Heenan’s turn. He seized Tom as if he were a child 
and dumped him on his back. The first real knock-down came in 
the third round when Heenan’s colossal punch to Tom’s forehead 
lifted him clean off his feet. For most of the time Heenan was on 
top: but in the fourth round Sayers landed his great “ pickaxe ” 
punch, an uppercut under the eye, which set up a swelling as big 
as a bantam’s egg. 


‘Then in the fifth round fate struck Tom Sayers harder than | 


even Heenan ever struck him, It happened when Tom blocked a 
terrific left-hander with his right arm. Never again during the 
fight could Sayers strike a blow with that right. The arm was 
not broken, but a tendon was torn. From then till the end in 
the forty-second round, Sayers, five-and-a-half inches the 
shorter, three stone the lighter, fought with one arm, He not only 
fought—he all but prevailed. 

“Heenan was almost blinded by the thirty-second round, when 
the betting was evens—Sayers for choice. In the next round Sayers 
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—his left hand a dagger and a rapier—felled 
him like an ox. But in the thirty-seventh 
Heenan caught’ him and would have strangled 
him with the ropes if Sayers’s backers had not cut 
them. For five more rounds the double massacre 
went on with the crowd milling among the 
fighters, the police charging in, the referee un- 
sighted. Once the half-blinded Heenan reached 
Sayers’s corner, knocked down both his seconds 
and kicked them on the ground. At last the 
referee got to the men, forced them apart and 
declared a draw. Sayers was deadly tired—but 
as fresh as a lark next day. Heenan darted off 
from the ring to show his high spirits, jumped 
two fences, and then collapsed, as if dead. A belt 
was given to each man. For Sayers £3,000 was 
subscribed on condition he never fought again. 
When he died of drink and dissipation five years 
later, The Daily Telegraph said his fight with 


Heenan was “ Waterloo on a small scale ” *. 


PARAMOUNT STONE 
‘“ Rocks” to Damon Runyon’s characters, 
“ shiners ” and “ ice ” to the light-fingered boys, 
the diamond is known to the gemmologist.as the 

- hardest, the most imperishable, and the most 
brilliant of all minerals’, said ERNLE BRADFORD in ‘ Today’. 
‘ Adamas, “the invincible”, was the name the ancient Greeks 
gave the stone; and over the centuries the word “ Adamas ” 
became corrupted first into adamant, then diament, and so to 
diamond. 

‘ The rough, or uncut, diamond is not attractive: it is a cloudy- 
looking stone with a greasy texture. That is why it has often 
happened that people ignorant of the stone’s appearance in the 
rough have either ignored it or given it away. The first great 
diamond to come out of South Africa, the Star of South Africa, 
was found by a farmer’s boy and given away to a travelling 
pedilar. 

‘The diamond’s amazing fire and glitter is due to the craft of 
the lapidary. It is he who cuts and polishes the stone so that a 
play of light is reflected back and forth inside the gem. Although 
the diamond has been prized for its hardness since the beginning 
of civilization, it was not until the seventeenth century that it was 
revealed as a really beautiful. gem stone. A Venetian lapidary, 
Vincenti Peruzzi, invented the “brilliant ” cut for diamonds at 
the end of the seventeenth century. Its effect was immediate, and 
made the diamond the paramount gem stone—a position it has 
held ever since. Except in a few. minor details the brilliant cut 
has hardly changed in two-and-a-half centuries. 

‘If you have a brilliant at hand, look at it. The top section is 
called the crown. In a modern stone it will contain thirty-three 
facets. The lower half—the pavilion—will have twenty-five. 
Imagine the skill and craftsmanship that goes into cutting all 
those facets (they have to be mathematically perfect) on to a small 
stone which also happens to be the hardest mineral in the world ’, 


Enlarged photograph 
of a diamond showing 
facets which are the 
result of the skill of = 


the lapidary, and 
(ight) a craftsman jee 
cleaving a diamond 
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> ERCURY, the closest to the Sun of the nine ; pines 
in the Solar System, never becomes a conspicuous 
object in our skies. It is therefore less familiar than — 
the remaining planets known in ancient times—_ 
_ Venus, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn—and there are many people 
who have never seen it. 

City dwellers will indeed find difficulty in locating Mercury 
__without telescopic aid. For limited periods each year it may be 
seen low down in the west after sunset or low down |, 
in the east before sunrise; but it is visible with 
the unaided eye only in clear skies, so that 
artificial lights and low-lying smoke will 
generally conceal it. From the coun- - 
‘try, however, Mercury is easy to find 
when well placed. During mid- 
March in 1959 it was an evening , 
star, and could be seen shining 
¥ prominently some _ distance - 


‘By PATRICK MOORE See lite a. 


William Herschel, one of the most skilful observers in astronomical = 


clear that Vulcan does not exist at all. Moreover, the theory of 


relativity has provided a complete and satisfactory explanation 7 
of the irregularities in the motion of Mercury. : 
Since Mercury never comes much within 50,000,000 miles of 


-us, and has a diameter of only 3,100 miles, its surface features ae 


are not easy to study, and small or moderate telescopes will show 
practically nothing apart from the characteristic phases. Sir es, 


history, could make out very little even with hisses ; 
largest telescope, a reflector with a focal = 
length of forty feet, and it was not until 
1881 that G. V. Schiaparelli, of Milan, <oe 
produced the first useful chart of the . 
surface. Schiaparelli is best remem- 

bered for his work in connexion 
with the so-called canals of. 
Mars, and his planetary work 

in general was of great im- 


a 5 _ from the far more brilliant a g wee\ \" \ Ye\ BEEN : : % 
te il a" aceenPheonel sot ee 
2) eee = nie eo 

$ atter part 0 ugust, when I ye, ee 
y y | ST tr a eens rans er | Pps Le | before sunrise or after sun- a4 
 - At maximum, Mercury has set, it is bound to be so near : 
: a magnitude of -1.9. It is the horizon that it will a 
then half a magnitude _ appear blurred by tremors 3 

5 superior to Sirius, but it is and haze in the Earth’s . : 
never seen to such advantage atmosphere. He therefore a 
e because it is never observable preferred to make his © Ba 
against a dark background. This _observations in broad day- a 
____ is because it is much closer to the NEN Te ats _with sabe! eta! “— ae 
. Sun than we are. Its average dis- : the Sun high in the sky. A tele- are 
Dee aa are sate ee, NORA EE et es tee 
gs oe of deehty clei ee Like Went SQQw#zZ is a goed ane. 23 has been followed by 4 < 
and the Moon, it shows regular phases ESQ later observers. During the past thirty a 

~ from new to full. When it lies approximately years more detailed charts have been pro- —— 
between the Earth and the Sun, and so is new, duced—in particular by E. M. Antoniadi, a a 


it is said to be-at inferior conjunction; if the 
lining-up is exact Mercury may be seen as a 
dark spot against the solar disk, but these 
= transits are relatively uncommon, and the next will not occur until 
November 6, 1960. 

A hundred years ago it was generally believed. that another 
Se planet, Vulcan, revolved round the Sun at a mean distance less 

than that of Mercury. Urbain Leverrier, at that period Director 
_ of the Paris Observatory, pointed out some minor irregularities in 
_ the movements of Mercury which he attributed to perturbations 
~_ caused by an unknown body, and he calculated that his ‘ Vulcan’ 
_ moved at about 13,000,000 miles from the Sun, with a sidereal 
period of nineteen and three-quarter days. There was a precedent 
for this kind of calculation. Years earlier, Leverrier and John 
_ Couch Adams had independently studied the perturbations of the 
distant planet Uranus and had managed to track down the body 
responsible for them, Neptune. __ 
___ Almost the only hope of observing Vulcan would be to watch 
it in transit across the face of the Sun. Various reports were made, 
the most famous being that of a French amateur, Lescarbault, 
__ who stated definitely that he had witnessed such a phenomenon. 
_____In 1878 there occurred a total solar eclipse, and two Americans, 

____ Swift and Watson, made a special search for Vulcan, after which 
io eae announced that they had found several unidentified objects. 
___ However, serious doubts crept in; Lescarbault was by no means 
ae. teliable abet and Watson’s and Swift’s observations oe 


Map of Mercury 


astronomer, E. M. Antoniadi (c. 1934) 


by the Greek Greek astronomer who spent most of his life 
in France, and by A. Dollfus and his colleagues — 
at the high-altitude Pic du Midi Observatory 
in the French Pyrenees. 

Antoniadi’s map, reproduced in his small book published in 
1934, is regarded as the standard. For this work the telescope oy 
used was the 33-inch refractor at the Observatory of Meudon, a 
near Paris, one of the finest instruments in Europe. (As I have. 
myself had the privilege of carrying out research with it, I can 
appreciate its excellence.) Antoniadi showed bright areas and 
dusky markings on the disk, and worked out a nomenclature 
which has been universally accepted. The names he gave— 
Solitudo Hermz Trismegisti, Phathontias, and Solitudo Criophori 
are examples—may be cumbersome, but at least they are more 
appropriate than those allotted to the waterless seas of the Moon. 


Both Antoniadi and Schiaparelli were convinced that some of = 
the markings showed variations in intensity. For instance, it was a 
said that certain small dark patches such as the Solitudo Maize ies 
were sometimes relatively prominent, sometimes obscure. The only “7 


reasonable explanation seemed to be veiling by clouds, and hy 
Antoniadi wrote that in his view the clouds of Mercury were a 
‘more frequent and obliterating than those of Mars’. Of course, 
it was never suggested that the clouds were of terrestrial type— ie. 
we cannot admit any water vapour upon a world such as Mercury . 
—yet even if they were made up of dust, they provided strong 
evidence for the existence of an atmosphere. It was thought 
possible that marked volcanic activity might be in progress on 
the surface of the planet. . 


fe a Mio 1950 Dollfus, at the Pic du Mid 


_ yarious regions of the planet were due to.a feeble atmosphere 


. 


an atmosphere. The instrument used w 
and the method an indirect one based on 
tions. According to Dollfus, the differences in polarization over 


whose pressure would be about 3/1000 of that of the Earth’s air, 
or about one millimetre of mercury. On the other hand, Dollfus 


and his colleagues were unable to confirm the existence of clouds, 


and the modern view is that the intensity changes reported by 
Antoniadi are nothing more than optical effects. 


The Twilight Zone 

Mercury has a captured rotation; that is to say, its sidereal 
period is equal to its axial rotation period, eighty-eight Earth days 
in each case. This means that the same hemisphere is turned con- 
stantly to the Sun. The Moon behaves in the same way with 
regard to the Earth, and there is no mystery about it, since it 
can be shown that the cause is tidal friction over the ages. In the 


case of Mercury, however, the situation is complicated by the fact 


that although the speed of axial spin is constant, the orbital 
velocity is not. Mercury’s path round the Sun departs considerably 
from the circular—the eccentricity is 0.206, as against 0.017 for 
our own world—and the distance from the Sun varies between 
29,000,000 miles at perihelion and 43,000,000 miles at aphelion. 


_ In consequence the axial rotation and the position in orbit become 


periodically ‘out of step ’. Part of the planet’s surface is bathed 
in perpetual sunlight while another part is shrouded in everlasting 
night, but in between these two regions there is a belt over which 
the Sun would appear to rise and set.°This region has been 
nicknamed the Twilight Zone. Unfortunately we cannot fix its 
position or its width with any accuracy, since the inclination of 
Mercury’s axis to the ecliptic is still not known. 

The temperature conditions on Mercury are most peculiar. At 
maximum, the hottest part of the day-region must exceed 750 
degrees Fahrenheit, while the night-region must be intensely cold, 
since the tenuous atmosphere is incapable of conveying appreciable 
heat from one area to another. The temperatures in the twilight 
zone will be less extreme, but precise measures have yet to be 


_ made. It is worth noting that when Mercury is at perihelion the 


apparent diameter of the Sun will be about 1°44’, as against 
only half a degree as seen from Earth. * y 

Not much is known about the nature of the: surface. Since the 
albedo or reflecting power is only about 0.07, less than that of 


- any other planet (apart possibly from Pluto) and about equal to 


that of the Moon, it has been suggested that the surface is of lunar 
_ type; there may be high mountains, vast craters, and broad dark 
’ plains analogous to the lunar seas. This however is speculation; we 
simply cannot study Mercury closely enough to make sure. 


Lofty Mountain Ranges? . 
Johann Schréter, a skilful and enthusiastic observer of a century 


and a half ago, paid great attention to Mercury, and believed that - 


he had detected a’ mountain eleven miles high. No modern 
astronomer will have much belief in a peak of such dimensions, 
but it is possible that lofty mountain ranges exist on Mercury. The 


only real hope of detecting a peak would be to observe it as a pro- 


jection on the planet’s terminator, or boundary between the day 
and night hemispheres. We can see effects of this sort easily in the 
case of the Moon: a peak will naturally catch the sunlight in 
preference to an adjacent valley, and the lunar terminator is jagged 
and uneven, as even binoculars will show. But the Moon is 200 
times as close as Mercury at its nearest, and the observational 
difficulties are of a different order. Dollfus has carried out a 
careful investigation, and has obtained only negative results, 
though this equipment should be capable of detecting any moun- 
tain on Mercury which has a height of some 60,000 feet. 

It would be particularly interesting to find out whether Mercury 


has a surface covered with lunar-type craters, There seems to be — 


no obvious reason why this should not be the case, since the two 
globes are not very dissimilar in size and mass; but again we 
have no evidence either way. Bailly, the largest crater on the 
_ Moon, has a diameter of 180 miles, but if this formation were 
transferred to Mercury our present instruments would be unable 


to show it. There is one point on which we may be definite: Mer- 


t 


a 
is peek ire thin aie. all things ( Ginidered, M rcury. 


no 
must be 
regarded as one of the most unfriendly worlds in the Solar 
System. - 

. Great strides are now being made i in space eee Artificial 


satellites are circling the Earth, rockets have been sent past ee. , 


“Moon, and plans are being made to send unmanned probes to 
Mars and Venus. Though manned space-ships still lie in the 
future, many scientists believe that the Moon at least will be ~ 
reached before the end of the present century. Mercury, of course, — 


is a very different proposition, both because of its greater distance 
and because of its hopelessly hostile nature. Whether vehicles of — 
any sort will be sent there remains to be seen, but it is most 
unlikely that any such attempts will be made in our own time. 


Conditions on Mercury seem to be unique in the planetary 


system, but at present our knowledge is fragmentary, and there is 
much that we do not know. This curious little world, with its _ 
enigmatical surface and its remarkable extremes of temperature, 
has an interest all its own, and it will be well worth while to 
look for Mercury when it again becomes visible without a telescope 
in the dawn sky next August.—From ‘ The Sky at Night’, ai oti 
in B.B.C. Television on March 9 


Death of a Nun 


Here lies Mother Aes, nun 

Who died last night, eighty years old. 

Standing beside her, all I see 

Is that her flesh has ‘turned to gold. 
_ Not even the tawny parlour blinds 

Could make my skin as rich as hers. 

Her roots of dying must have sucked 

The yellowness of clay and stars. 


In former days the holy man 

Went up the mountain we are told, 
Drew back out of the scorching light 
And could not see his God for gold. 

It seems as though this nun has stepped 
Into the lightning of her death 

And captured what she always had, 
Contained it, brought it down to earth. 


There is no kindness in her face 

Nor love, but then there never was. 

Love is a symbol, does not need 

To see its features in the glass. 

Her charity was pure. It lay, - 

Is lying still, along the bone, 

No firmer now her heart is stiff 
And metal stands in every vein. - pas 


‘Her name was buried when she took 

Her vows, as if her life of prayer 
Was uttered from the nerves and cells , 
Of one who was not really there. 

No more impersonal now dead, 

No more anonymous and cold, 


She is transformed to precious stuff . 


That bears a general name, like gel 


It should not come as a surprise 

To see the beads that she has clutched , 
Lying acrossahandashard ~—S i. De oy. Vee, 
As any limb that Midas touched. : 
The alchemy of herdisease 

Has worked a lon ae spell on S 

oa yet made eee! 


And turned her in 
No change in an 
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ERIODICALLY, all of us contribute our coin to some 

Icharitable cause ‘by inserting it in a collector’s box in 

_ the street. Sometimes, too, we assist a good cause locally 

by paying for tickets to attend concerts in aid of some 

__ deserving object, which is often of considerable local importance; 

_ and many of us from time to time subscribe to some good cause. 

Exceptionally, we may feel sufficiently convinced of the import- 

_ ance of such an object to enter into a covenant for a period of 

___- years to pay an annual sum for the achievement of the desired 

___ purpose. Whenever we do this, what is our intention if it should 

_ eventually happen that the object cannot be achieved, or (as has 

y happened i in One or two recent cases) more money is raised than 
eis needed? 


Money Back? 
If we were asked this question diealy: it is possible that 
many of us would reply that, beyond benefiting the cause we 
were supporting, we had no further intention at all. Perhaps we 
__ might add that when we parted with the money we regarded the 
_ entire question as ended, and that if the trustees of the fund 
used it for worthy ends we should be satisfied. Is it clear, 
however, that everyone would take this view? Are there not 
some who might say that if the promoters were not going to 
carry out the project, they wanted their money back? Is the 
answer the same for all kinds of contribution? Is it possible, 
_ for example, to say that a member of the public who buys a 
_ miniature flag from a collector in the street finally parts with 
his money, and the man who signs a seven-year covenant would 


__ making his payment is abandoned? 
Solution of this problem from the legal point of view becomes 
more difficult when the practical difficulties are considered. It is 
naturally impossible to bring every contributor into court to say 
what his intentions were when he handed over his money. 
Moreover, many of the contributors of small sums will be 
__undiscoverable. In their case, therefore, handing it back is 
impossible. Other difficulties occur to the mind. If a portion of 
_ the money has been spent, should the surplus be shared out 
at. proportionately amongst all the contributors; or should it be 
shared only amongst those who make a claim for its return? 
Should the early contributors receive the same share as the later 
__ contributors, or should some effect be given (and, if so, what) 
to the financial probability that the first contributions will have 
‘been spent first and the last last? 
mo. By a coincidence, several cases in which problems such as 
these have arisen have been brought before the courts in recent 
_ years, They have emphasized that there are several possible 
_ solutions. The funds may be returned in part to the original 
donors; alternatively it is possible that the funds may be applied 
to some closely related charitable purpose, provided that the 
court can see in the terms of the original gift an intention to 
benefit not only the specific charitable purpose but also charity 
< gagas 


.: BeFicca at Lynmouth 


‘The first case arose out of the disaster at Lynmouth and the 
7 _ surrounding area, caused by storm and floods in August 1952. 

A committee had been set up, and a national appeal was launched 
for funds which were to be applied for the relief of those who 
had suffered. To this there was a most generous response, and 
Biere than £1,250,000 was collected. It soon became evident 
that when all claims on the fund had been satisfied there would 
_ be a substantial surplus, probably of at least £250,000. The 
va question to be solved therefore was: what should be ‘done with 


th surplus? 
eee. 1Re North Devon and Somerset Relief Fund [1953] 1 W.L.R. 1260, 
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like to have his money back if the purpose for which he is, 


2 Re Hillier’s Trusts [1954] 1 W.L.R. 9. 


Charitable Objects 


KEETON 


In the second case, the purpose for which the fund was to be 
collected was the building of a new hospital at Slough. A council 
had been formed, and a public appeal had been launched as 
long ago as 1938 and 1939. Considerable funds were accumu- 
lated, partly from covenants, partly from out-and-out donations. 


A number of the donations were in themselves proceeds of church 


collections, concerts, whist drives, and similar activities. No 
building was possible during the war, and the National Health 
Service Act, 1946, made the building of new voluntary hospitals 
impracticable, although not absolutely impossible. Once again, 
the question which then arose was what the trustees were to do 
with the sums of money which were in their hands. 

The third case was a consequence of the Gillingham bus 
disaster in 1951. In this, twenty-four cadets were killed when 
an omnibus ran into them while they were marching through 
a street of Gillingham on a foggy night. The mayors of the 
boroughs in this area wrote a letter to a newspaper in which 
they said: 

The mayors have decided to promote a Royal Marine Cadet 
Corps Memorial Fund to be devoted, among other things, to 
defraying the funeral expenses, caring for the boys who may be 
disabled, and then to such worthy cause or causes in memory of 
the boys who lost their lives, as the mayors may determine. 


Of the three recent cases in which the problem of the disposal 
of surplus funds was considered, that which was a consequence 
of the Lynmouth disaster was decided first’. Mr. Justice Wynn- 
Parry was of opinion that the subscribers had intended to part 
with the money finally for a charitable purpose. It was not their 
intention that the surplus should be returned to them if the 
immediate object of the fund should be fully achieved. It there- 
fore followed that the balance of the fund should be used for 
other similar charitable purposes. This is a good illustration of 
the application of the cy-pres doctrine. 


The Slough Hospital Case 
The Lynmouth disaster case was decided in June, 1953. In 


November of the same year, Mr. Justice Upjohn decided the ~ 


Slough Hospital case’. His judgment traced the history of the 
appeal in detail, and considered the several different documents 


. which had been issued in support of it. As far as some of them 


were concerned, they had been written in sufficiently general 
terms for it to be possible for him to see a general charitable 
intention in them, so that the funds could be applied for other 
charitable purposes. In others, however, the appeal had been 
made specifically for the Slough Hospital, so that when this 
became impracticable, the only possible course was to return the 
sums collected in response to them to the persons who had given 
them, Finally, Mr. Justice Upjohn decided that all sums con- 
tributed as a result of concerts, whist drives, and similar activities 
had been contributed in such circumstances that the subscribers 
intended finally to part with their money. This, however, did not 
finally dispose of the question, for Mr. Justice Upjohn’s judgment 
did not decide whether, in such circumstances, those sums could 
be used for other charitable purposes, or whether the Crown was 
entitled to them as what is known as bona vacantia, that is to 
say, goods without an owner, or property to which no other person 
can successfully claim to be entitled. 

From this decision there was an appeal, so that the question 
came to be discussed again by three members of the Court of 
Appeal*. In one respect the discussion was simplified, for no 
claim on behalf of the Crown was submitted for the proceeds of 
the concerts, whist drives, and other social activities. The main 
question discussed in the appeal was Mr. Justice Upjohn’s 
decision about the destination of the sums which had been con- 
tributed in response to the documents which mentioned only the 


* Re Hillier’s Trusts [1954] 1 W.L.R. 700. 
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Slough Hospital. On this question the 
divided. Two members of the Court though 


meant ‘ the hospital at Slough ’ rather than ‘ the voluntary hospital — 
at Slough ’. They were therefore not entitled to the return of their 
money, unless they could show clearly that in contributing 
they had intended to participate in building only a voluntary 
hospital. The majority of the Court accordingly thought that the 


whole of the funds were still held for charitable purposes, and 


should be applied to those charitable objects which were nearest 
to the expressed purposes of the Pee 


Aversion to ‘Playing the Role of Shylock’ 

With this opinion Lard Justice Romer did not agree. He was 
impressed by those passages in the documents confining the gifts 
to the proposed Slough Hospital which stressed its voluntary 
character. This he regarded as the decisive factor in the appeal, 
so that when the building of the voluntary hospital became 
impractical, the specific purpose failed. This part of the dona- 
tions, in his view, should be returned to the donors, No one in 


Slough, it would appear, had actually claimed any money back, _ 


but Lord Justice Romer truly remarked: ‘I am not greatly 
impressed by this, for it needs some moral courage to ask for the 
return of money already subscribed, and still more to play the role 
of Shylock (for some people might so regard it) in litigation which 
is of considerable local interest*. 

Two years after the Slough decision, the Court of Appeal was 
called on to decide another hospital case. This time the appeal 
had been a specific one, for the funds had been collected for the 
sole purpose of building a new hospital at Ulverston. The Court 
of Appeal were in agreement that in this case the funds could 
not be applied to other charitable purposes, but must be returned 
to the donors®. Where it was no longer possible to find the donors, 
Lord Justice Jenkins was of opinion that their donations belonged 
to the Crown as bona vacantia’. 

Last year the Court of Appeal considered the proper disposal 
of the surplus funds contributed in response to the Gillingham bus 
disaster appeal’. This case was heard initially by Mr. Justice 
Harman, and, this time, the possible claim of the Crown to the 
surplus was argued. In order to succeed, the Crown had to show 
that the donors had given the money without any intention of 
claiming it back if the appeal failed, or if there should be a 
surplus. Mr. Justice Harman thought that the Crown had failed 
to do this, and, in his view, the proper solution of the problem was 
that since money had been raised for a purpose which was un- 
certain in law, the surplus should be returned to the donors. If 
they could not be found, the money should be paid into court, until 
claimants came forward to establish their right to it. 

In this case also there was an appeal, and once again the 


“members of the Court of Appeal were not united in their views. 


The majority, however, thought that the balance of the fund 
should be returned proportionately to the donors. In this case, 
moreover, there was a further complication, on which Mr. Justice 
Harman had commented at the first trial. The appeal, which was 
published in the local newspapers, naturally appeared as soon as 
possible after the disaster. It was therefore not to be expected 
that it would be drafted with legal precision. Nevertheless, this 
proved to be a particular problem of this case, for the announce- 
ment stated that the fund would be devoted ‘ among other things to 
defraying the funeral expenses, caring for the boys who may be 
disabled and then to such worthy cause or causes in memory of the 
boys who lost their lives as the mayors may determine’, 


Legal Meaning of Charity 
The legal meaning of charity i is very different from the popular 
significance of this term, and it is extremely doubtful whether 
“worthy cause or causes’ is in the legal sense charitable; for in 
law a cause may be worthy without necessarily being also 
charitable. This, therefore, was the major obstacle to the accept- 
ance of the view that the surplus of the fund should be devoted 
to other charitable purposes. Actually, there was still a further 
and very technical problem in this case. This was whether the 
wording of the appeal in the press, though vague, could be saved 


® Re Ulverston and District New nog! pear Trusts f19 


scribers whose gifts were limited to the Slough Hospital had 


peal aga! 
From these. cases it will 
the past few years that sev 


possible to carry out the original purpose at all, or because there. 
has been a surplus after the particular purpose has been carried 
out. The uncertainties affecting the ultimate distribution of these 
surpluses are obviously embarrassing to trustees. It is also 
extremely unsatisfactory that trustees should be unable to deal 
with the surpluses until they have undertaken litigation, which — 
prolongs their duties and diminishes the surplus. bein as 
other difficulties are inherent in the schemes themselves, for the — 
various cases which have been litigated in recent years show not 
only that slight variations in the form of the appeal may affect 
the ultimate destination of the residue in an important fashion 


but also that judges themselves may take different views of what 


are the dominant motives which influence ae donors, er 


The Donors’ Motives _ 

In the Slough case, for example, two members, es) the Court 
of Appeal thought that the dominant motive was to build a 
hospital at Slough, while another member of the Court of Appeal 
and also Mr. Justice Upjohn thought that an essential feature of 
the gift was that it should be towards the building of a hospital _ 
that was voluntary. Unfortunately it is impracticable, and no 
doubt impossible, to decide as a matter of fact what really induced 


the donors to make their gifts. Obviously there may have been a — 


variety of motives, or possibly just a vague desire to help a good 
cause which was receiving a considerable amount of local 
publicity. It may therefore be valuable to consider whether it is 
possible to simplify the solution of the problems which this series 
of cases has shown to exist. 


One initial difficulty is the variety of forms which are 
employed in launching public appeals. Some of them are neces- 
sarily drawn rather hastily, and they differ widely in their expres- _ 


sion of objectives.-Some may include objects which may not be, 


- in the legal sense, charitable. Sometimes, as in the Ulverston case, 


the public appeal is-limited to one specific object, and here, from 
the legal point of view, there is no special difficulty. If that object 
cannot be achieved, then the funds must be returned to the 
donors, Oddly enough, what is the simpler problem from the 
legal point of view is 


contributed either wholly or partially by anonymous donors are 
practically insuperable. In ‘cases of this kind, it might be that 
law and practice can be reconciled only by an ‘Act of Parliament, 
which would provide that where this situation is found to exist 


the funds should vest in the Crown, which should be bound to 


apply them for similar charitable purposes, whether the original 
appeal was in the strict sense charitable or not. 


usually the most difficult to solve in _ 
practice. The difficulties accompanying the return of funds 


priated, wholly or partially, either because it had become im- 


= 
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Unfortunately, although the English Law of Charities is in ~ 


urgent need of amendment, it is also highly technical, and there 
is all too little parliamentary time to spare. The courts have no 
power to change the law, and so, until parliament moves, the 
present state of affairs must continue. Yet who can be proud of a 
system under which, year after year, very many thousands of 
pounds remain uselessly i in the hands of trustees, or in court, to 
the credit of persons who will never claim. repayment to 
themselves? —Third Programme 


Messrs. Sweet and Maxwell have just published The Dictionary of 
English Law (2 vols. or 1 vol. thin paper, £8 8s.). This new dic- 
tionary of 1,900 pages is edited by Mr. Clifford Walsh, Solicitor 
of the Supreme Court. It was begun under the general editorship 
of the late Lord Jowitt. In a note at the beginning the publishers — 
explain that ‘the object has been to produce a comprehensive — 
lexicon covering English law from earliest time to the present are 
giving a definition and an explanation of every legal term old and 


new *”. Considerable use has been made of Byrne’s Law Dictionary — ’ 


of 1923 and Wharton’s Law Lexicon of 1938, but entries based 
these sources have been integtated with much new material and 
body of the whole work has been thoroughly revised and b: 
up to date. It should now prove useful to constitutional a 
as well as practising lawyers and barristers. 
sees 5 eR, 559. © Ibid. at page $60. 
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ANY people are ae now familiar with Thor Heyer- 
dahl’s theory that the Polynesians had come from 
America, and not from Asia as certain evidence would 
indicate. That the inhabitants of these small island 
groups, scattered between New Zealand, Hawaii, and Easter 
Island, may have come from the New World was first suggested as 
far back as the beginning of the nineteenth century by two Spanish 


_ missionaries. They pointed out that the prevailing winds and 


currents in the Pacific come from the east—that is to say, from the 
_ direction of the New World—and they knew from experience the 
limitations of native craft in sailing against the wind. 

_ But, as time went on, it was realized that sailings from west 
to east—from Asia towards Polynesia—were by no means im- 
possible. Westerly monsoons blowing from Asia do penetrate far 
into Micronesia and there are long spells of westerly winds in 
Polynesia. Dr. Lang, a churchman of Sydney who crossed the 
South Pacific many times in the early nineteenth century, opposed 
the views of the two Spaniards that the Polynesians had come 
_ from America, and suggested on the contrary that all the Ameri- 


can Indians are Polynesians! But all these nineteenth-century — 


views were more or less rough-and-ready statements, based on 


_ local and insufficient information. 


The most spectacular venture ever undertaken to prove a scien- 


tific theory—the theory that the Polynesians had come on primi- 


tive balsa rafts from pre-Inca Peru, was Thor Heyerdahl’s 


*Kon-Tiki’ expedition. In discussions with Americanists it had 


_ transpired that a serious objection to any theory of Peruvian raft 


7 


_ voyages across the Pacific lay in the nature of these rafts; it was 
thought that a balsa raft would soon become waterlogged and 
_ sink long before it could reach Polynesia 3,000 or 4,000 miles 
away. There was only one way of proving the sea-going capacities 
of such a raft—to set out on one. So Heyerdahl’set out from Peru 


___ on board the ‘ Kon-Tiki’ and as we know landed a hundred days 


. aa 


. 
J 


a? 


later on a reef in the Tuamoto group in Polynesia. In building 
his raft he used green balsa trees, and the result was most 
satisfactory, He wrote in his book, American Indians in the 
Pacific: 


We found that the sea-water quien penetrated the outer 
surface of the logs to the depths of an inch or more, after which 
the absorption of water proceeded very slowly until a certain 

limit was reached, after which hardly any change could be 
noticed. After less than a fortnight at sea chips and splinters 
of the soggy outer section of the balsa logs sank when dropped 
beside the raft, and yet the general condition of the timber was 
such that the raft could still carry tons of burden upon its 
arrival in Polynesia. 


There can be no doubt that Heyerdahl has proved his point 
as far as the buoyancy of balsa rafts are concerned, but did the 
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‘that 
Polynesia was well within the range of coastal craft in aboriginal 


successful outcome of the venture clearly demonstrate 


Peru’, as he claims? What Heyerdahl has shown is that drifting 
and sailing from the coast of Peru towards Polynesia is possible, 
once a craft is caught in the Humboldt and South Equatorial 
currents, Yet it is a well-known fact that these currents and 
constant east-west winds do not touch the South American coast- 
line, but are only experienced well out at sea in the eastern South 
Pacific. Heyerdahl’s own raft had to be towed out into the open 
by a Peruvian vessel. It is therefore difficult to see how ancient 
Peruvian voyagers could have drifted west on their 
balsa rafts, unless we assume that they rowed for quite 
a distance till they entered the currents, which finally 
conveyed them towards Polynesia, 

But there are other points to be considered. Modern 
research has accumulated much evidence of direct 
contacts between the New World and Polynesia, which 
Heyerdahl marshalled in support of his 
theory. The most striking evidence of 
such direct contacts is botanical. The 
sweet potato or kumara, for instance, 
must have reached Polynesia by human 
agency from America, where this plant F 
was certainly first cultivated. Yet the 
difficulty is that we cannot tell whether 
it was brought to Polynesia by Poly- ayy 
nesian accidental voyagers returning a daa ee Pex: 
from the New World, or by American 4,4 (ghd) bevelled. "These 
Indians, or even by a derelict drifting are “not only widely dis- 
vessel. Another important cultivated tributed in Malaysia but 
plant, widespread in the New World 9% much Aas Pesos 
and in Oceania, is the coconut. Accord- Antibes =: "rere + in the 
ing to Heyerdahl it was introduced in Americas ’ 

the Pacific by the Peruvian ancestors of Drawings from ‘ Prehistoric 
the Polynesians between A.D. 500 and “44> 6» M. W. F. Tweedie 
1000. But there is a definite archaeological proof that the coconut 
is much older in India. A coconut shell and a rope made of three 
strands of coconut fibres were excavated at Arikamedu, near 
Pondicherry in south-eastern India, from a layer dating from the 
' first century B.C. to the first century A.D. This shows beyond any 
doubt that coconuts grew in India 500 years before they were 
supposed to have been introduced to the Pacific from Peru! 

Of the domesticated animals, which were imported into Poly- 
nesia, probably in early times, I shall mention only the most 
valuable one, namely the pig. This animal certainly did not come 
from the New World; it is a native of Asia and the East Indies 
and there can be no doubt that it was brought to Polynesia in 

boats from the West, 
which is in itself sufficient 
proof that migrants from 
the West did reach the 
Eastern island world in 
early times. 

What applies to plants 
and animals common to 
Polynesia and the New 
World is also true for 
apparent resemblances be- 
tween cultural elements. It 
is hard to say whether 
these elements are 


1 ‘Oceanic’ traits in the 
New World or ‘ Ameri- 
QQ can’ traits in Oceania. 


N There are, for instance, 
¥| the mnemonic devices of 
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the Polynesians, those knotted string reco 1 v ich certain s 
derive from the well-known Peruvian quipu. Yet these rope- 


knotting devices are also found in other parts of the world, among 


the Bontok of the Philippines, in India, Tibet, China, and in the 
Congo. Their origin is obscure. There are on the other hand many 
examples of cultural contacts between Polynesia and Peru, but 
features common to both areas, such as similar musical instru- 
ments, feather headdress, certain types of fish-hooks, etc., cannot 
be taken as a proof that one of the two areas had been populated 
by the other. — a 

If we want to get nearer the truth, we have to go far back in 
time and investigate a wide area which has to include Asia, Long 
before any human being had ever set foot in Polynesia, vast 
migratory movements of peoples were taking place in Asia, These 
movements originated in the Lake Baikal region of southern 
Siberia and continued for hundreds of years through China, 
Further India, the Indonesian archipelago, and beyond. Charac- 
teristic of these 
migrants was the 
use of polished 
stone tools, and in 
all these areas 
great numbers of 
peculiar _ finely 
polished —_ stone 
adzes with a 
quadrangular 
cross-section have 
been found, Such 
adzes have given 
archacologists a 
clue to the migra- 
tion routes of 
these Asiatic 
peoples. The 
quadrangular 
adzes—the arte- 
facts of these 
peoples—as well 
as the equally 
neolithic ‘should- 
ered’ adzes, are 
not only widely distributed in Malaysia but also much further 
east, in Polynesia, while both types of implement are extremely 
rare in the Americas. 

One might say that the presence of these peculiar stone imple- 
ments in Polynesia proves nothing one way or another, but there 
18 One important point to be considered. We know for certain on 
which side of the Pacific these tools originated, that is to say from 
where they started to spread, In China these adzes have been 
dated to approximately 2000 B.c, and in Indo-China and Malaya 
they belong to the second millennium B.é, In these areas such tools 
have been found in great numbers, It is therefore obvious that they 
could not have spread to the Pacific from the New World, and 
the fact that they are found in Polynesia cannot be due to 
migrations from Peru at about A.D, 500 and later. According to 
Heyerdahl it was about that time that the Polynesian islands 
were settled by migrants from the pre-Inca culture centre of 
‘Tiahuanaco in Peru, Yet the neolithic peoples from Asia who 
spread these peculiar stone tools over such an enormous area 
knew also how to make pottery. In Malaya much neolithic pottery 
has been found in association with such polished stone tools, but 
further south in the Indonesian archipelago pottery becomes 
extremely rare in neolithic sites, In Polynesia itself pottery is 
unknown, Heyerdahl argues that this lack of pottery in Polynesia 
does not square with the theory of a migration of neolithic peoples 
from Asia into Polynesia, but this cultural loss might well be 
explained by the great length of the migratory period, and also 
perhaps by the fact that the volcanic islands of Polynesia had no 
suitable material for pottery making. 

Heyerdahl’s arguments impair his own theory, Pre-Inca Peru 
was famous for its highly developed ceramic and textile crafts, as 
well as for the knowledge of metal-working. If Polynesia was 
settled from Peru, as he suggests, one would expect to find 
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pottery, the art of metal-working and textiles in that area, but . 
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ertain scholars. 
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Giant stone statues on Easter Island 
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owing to the length of the m id thu 
When Heyerdahl was digging on Easter Islanc 
nearest spot of Polynesia which could have been re te 
Peru, he had in the first place hoped to find Peruvian pottery of 
the pre-Inca period. This was the archaeological evidence which 
would have confirmed his theory of an American origin of the 
Polynesian race, Yet, alas for him, no Peruvian ceramics have 
come to light on Easter Island! Perhaps he had been prompted 
to try these excavations on Easter Island after his startling dis- 
covery in 1953, In that year he spent two months in the — 
Galapagos Islands. They lie a mere 500 miles due west off — 
the coast of Ecuador. There he did find Peruvian potsherds — 
1 of pre-Inca and 
Inca types, which _ 
show that this — 
group of islands — 
had been visited 
‘over a consider- — 
able period of 
time by Peruvian _ 
voyagers though ~ 
there is no evid- — 
ence of any con- © 
tinuous habita- 
_ tion; this was — 
- probably impos- — 
sible for lack of 
soil and water. — 
Thediscoverywas 
of great archaeo- — 
logical interest — 
because it con- — 
firms that Peru- — 
vian navigators — 
crossed and re- 
4 crossed a 500- 
mile stretch of 
the Pacific at various periods of their history. Yet 500 miles 
is only one quarter of the distance separating the Peruvian coast 
from the nearest outpost of the Polynesian world, Easter Island, 
which is some 2,000 miles away. oe 
The most conspicuous monuments on certain islands of eastern 
Polynesia, and particularly Easter Island, are the giant stone 
statues in human form—Heyerdahl’s famous ‘ long-ears’, Similar 
statues are known from various coastal regions of Middle and — 
South America, from Mexico down to Peru. It is tempting to 
derive the Polynesian examples from American originals and 
Heyerdahl has done so. He observes that they exhibit the same . 
posture of the arms; The upper arms of these figures hang down 
vertically and the lower arms are held more or less horizontally, 
so that the hands meet on each side of the stomach, and he 
suggests that this particular posture is not found in images from _ 
other parts of the world. But figures from Indonesia and statuettes _ 
from many regions of West and Central Africa exhibit the same 
features. « ¢ ft aan 
Stranger than the posture of the arms in these images of 
Easter Island are their enormous ears, Again Heyerdahl points - 
to Peru, where ear elongation was practised, and says that the — 
‘long-ears’ must have come to Easter Island from pre-Inca — 
Peru. Yet ear-stretching was not confined to Peru and Easter — 
Island. It was practised in many other parts of the world, among 
certain African tribes, in the Nicobar Islands, in Borneo, the — 
Philippines, Celebes, and amongst the Melanesians. Hey 
finally, places great faith in the legends of Inca times, whic 
believes are founded on historical fact. According to these | 
‘long-eared’ people sailed from Peru to Polynesia under 


an nes a: bioaihes and aif. 
chin-beard. He took it from a well- | 
own stele, a pre-Inca monolith at 
-Tiahuanaco, but altered the features con- 
—-s pesiderably: $0 as to convey the impression of 
a bearded man. But in the original stone | 
image the ‘beard’ is clearly an enormous” 
- nose-ring. There are Inca legends which 
_ speak of white men with beards, but 
the Maya codex depicts beardless blond — 
ss .. men. Other sources refer to bearded men, 
- without mentioning the colour of their hair 


_ bearded men—all these conflicting reports 

and representations are held by Heyerdahl 

to refer to one people of ‘ Caucasian-like ’ appearance who became 

Bic ancestors of the Polynesians. 

a _ The Polynesians do in fact look somewhat different from their 

= western neighbours the Indonesians; they are generally taller, 

jave a fairer skin, wavy, sometimes reddish-brown hair, an 

*  aquiline nose, and so on, Heyerdahl calls these features ‘ Cau- 
—casian’, but J suggest that his judgment and. conclusions are 

‘ a highly subjective, seeing that many Polynesians exhibit a negroid 

strain. It is therefore obvious that they cannot be regarded as one 
_ distinct race, but: are certainly an amalgam of several races. 
Powered, their so-called ‘ aetna -strain is still a donc 

ee, to anthropologists. 

_ A fairly new way of tracing the ‘yacial’ origin of any “ethnical 


= esi is by research into blood-groups. During his stay on Easter — 


_ Island. Heyerdahl carried out a series of blood tests and he seemed 
descent of the Polynesians from the original population of 


peoples’, It is a well-known fact that blood-group ‘B’ is domi- 
nant in all the peoples from India, China, and Malaysia, but 
almost absent among the natives of Eastern Polynesia and among 
_ American Indians. This seems to support the view that the 
_ Polynesians are not of Asiatic stock, but are closely related to 
American Indians, But it is not the only relevant fact: it is 
equally well known that in their average for blood-group ‘O’ 
_ Polynesians differ very considerably from American Indians and 
_ conform closely to the Indonesian and Melanesian norm. Heyer- 

dahl has not yet published the results of his tests carried out on 

Easter Island, but it is difficult to see how these tests could 


tests could ever provide an answer to our problem, seeing that 
the physical features of the Polynesians have certainly changed in 
the coursé of time through isolation, inbreeding and outbreeding. 
But the most serious objection against any theory of an Ameri- 
can origin of the Polynesians is a linguistic one: the Polynesian 
languages belong to the group of Oceanic languages which com- 
_ ‘prise the various Indonesian tongues; these in their turn are 
probably related to the languages of north-east India and Indo- 
China. The American Indian languages, on the other hand, are in 
no way connected with these Oceanic languages, but belong toa 
completely different group. This proves beyond any doubt that 
people of Indonesian stock did enter and occupy Polynesia from 
the west. “Moreover, as we know, the influence one society under- 
a goes from another must be prolonged and intense before it can 
lead to the adoption of the other’s language. If Polynesia was 
settled by American Indians, as Heyerdahl claims, how can it be 
explained that their language was never adopted by the Poly- 
-nesians? There is no explanation, but Heyerdahl suggests that 
- the present Polynesian languages were introduced by the ‘ short- 
a ears’, that is to say by a second wave of immigrants from the 
The < short-ears’, he says, exterminated the ‘long-ears’ 
first settlers from America. On the other hand he tells us that 
interviewed some genuine descendants of ‘long-ears’ on 


sr OF: skin. ‘ ‘ Long-ears ’ 4 white men with Drawings of (left) the face of a pre-Inca stone 

| statue at Tiahuanaco, Peru, and (right) the 

| beards, beardless blond men, blond or brown ficerais Koni as. depicte d by Thor Eisver: 
_ dahl on the mainsail of his raft 


oe by theie furctathicrs Tt was from those a 
- pure-blooded “long-ears ’ , according to his 


own evidence a tiny minority, that Heyer- 
dahl obtained the blood samples mentioned 
before. None of these pure-blooded ‘ long- 
ears’ seemed to remember one single word 
of the language of their ancestors, which 
must have been words of a South American 
Indian tongue. 


The evidence so far available supports — 


the view that Polynesia was first settled by 
Asiatic peoples from the west and not by 
American Indians from the east, although 
contacts between Polynesia and the New 
World cannot be denied. Heyerdahl’s finds 
of pre-Inca pottery on the Galapagos group 
do show that the ancient Peruvians ventured 
far out at sea and crossed and re-crossed a 
500-mile stretch of the eastern Pacific. 


very pleased with their outcome. In his book Aku-Aku, he claims | 
that these tests revealed ‘all the hereditary factors indicating © 


_ America, and ‘at the same time clearly separating the Polynesians — 
from all Malays, Melanesians, Micronesians and other Asiatic 


change this general picture. Nor can one understand how blood- — 


There are, therefore, grounds for believing that groups of ancient 
Peruvians did reach Polynesia, but this probably happened at a 
time when these islands were already peopled by immigrants from 
the West.—Third Programme 


The Compasses 


Baroque-handled and sharp 
With blunt lead in their lips © 
And their fluted legs together 
My father’s compasses 

Lie buried in this flat box. 


I take it out of its drawer, 


Snap old elastic bands 

and rub the frayed leatherette. 
It smells faintly of smoke: 

The broken hinges yawn. 


As I level the case to look 

A yellowed protractor claps 
Against black-papered board, 
Sliding loose in the lid ~- 
Behind a torn silk flap. 


I look in the base at the dusty 
Velvet cavities: 

Dead-still, stiff in the joints 
And side by side they lie, 
Dividers and compasses. 


One by one I lift 

Them out in the winter air 
And wipe some dust away: 
Screw back their gaping lips 
And bend the rigid knees. 


In an inch of hollowed bone 
Two cylinders of lead 


_ Slither against each other 


With a faint scurrying sound. 
I lay them carefully back. 


And close the case. In Crookes 

My father’s bones are scattered 

In a measured space of ground: 
Given his flair for drawing 

These compasses should be there 


Not locked away inabox - 
By an uninstructed son 
But like an Egyptian king’s 
Ready shield and swords 
Beside his crumbling hand. 
Grorce MACBETH 
—Third Programme 
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By E. C. TITCHMARSH 


Y work is in the field of pure mathematics. It is the 
business of pure mathematicians to prove mathemati- 
cal theorems. These theorems are the key facts about 
numbers or geometrical figures or mathematical 
formulae of any kind, The proofs are the chains of logical argu- 
ment which lead to the theorems from the elementary principles 


of the subject. I want to say something about this process of proof, 


and-about the way in which mathematicians go about their work. 


The classical model of all mathematical systems is Euclid’s- 


geometry. Here we have a set of ideas about straight lines, 
circles and so on, originating in the needs of land measurement, 
but afterwards found to have a special interest of its own. It is, 
therefore, pursued for its own sake, without regard to practical 
applications. The basic ideas of the subject are formulated as a 
set of assumptions or axioms, and the object of the investigation 
is to find out what are the consequences of these assumptions. 
This is what we call pure mathematics. 

The problems with which mathematicians deal are derived 
from two different sources, There are those which are formulated 
in an attempt to explain some phenomenon in the physical world; 
that is, we invent mathematical models which imitate more or 
less accurately the workings of nature, and which enable us to 
calculate its more interesting features. Geometry among the 
Greeks and the differential calculus in the hands of Newton and 
others both arose in this way. But numbers and geometrical 
figures themselves have many curious properties which require 
explanation, and a good deal of pure mathematics simply concerns 
itself with this. The theory of prime numbers, about which I 
shall say more later, is of this kind. 


Two Points of View 

So there are two different points of view in mathematics, that 
of the pure mathematician and that of the applied mathematician 
or theoretical physicist. In a recent paper on fluid dynamics, 
Professor Lighthill, an eminent applied mathematician, says: “ Of 
course in most physical theories there is some element of un- 
certainty already present, relating to the physical assumptions, and 
therefore physicists do not often spend time in proving results 
about whose truth they are once convinced. However, pure mathe- 
maticians are invited to attempt a rigorous solution, which would 
naturally be welcome ’. 

Applied mathematicians are not much Rate rested. in proof. In 
pure mathematics, on the other hand, it is just the interest 
in the art of proof which is so characteristic. I remember a 
lecture by my famous teacher and predecessor, G. H. Hardy, in 
which he gave seven or eight different proofs of the same theorem. 
It was a well-known theorem of Hilbert in which the convergence 
of a certain infinite series is shown to imply the convergence of 
another infinite series. Each of the proofs depended on some 
ingenious and unexpected turn of the argument. I suppose that to 
an applied mathematician such an exercise of ingenuity would 
be a waste of time. However, pure and applied mathematicians 
should respect each other’s points of view. It would be unfair 
to regard applied mathematicians simply as rather bad pure 
mathematicians, just as it would be unfair to regard pure mathe- 
maticians as mathematicians who have failed to apply their 
mathematics to anything. 

I belong to the Faculty of Physical Sciences, but I could never 
really have been a scientist. The atmosphere of discovery in a 
great laboratory fascinates me, but an actual bench covered with 


apparatus I find baffling. I am sure that I should never have. 


had those intuitions by which some scientists seem able to antici- 
pate the results of experiment. It is with the mathematics itself 


_that I am concerned. It is when I am faced by a page of mathe- 


matical formulae that something begins to happen. Then I begin 


to think of some better way in which it pene: have been ex- which eee what I have 


Ow 


- pressed, or perhaps there is some simpler and more natural theory 


of which this would be a consequence. Such ideas form them- 


selves vaguely in the mind. I do not think in detail in my head. 


That can be done only by actually writing on paper. In fact, the 
day’s work of the pure mathematician often consists of wire to 
get last night’s vague ideas down on to paper. 
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Putting Together Apostles Eyer ties 


One’s apparatus for mathematical research, that is the discovery — 


of new theorems and their proofs, consists of one’s accumulated _ 
knowledge of mathematics, and an idea of the sort of thing which 
one would like to be able to. prove; one also needs a knack of 


putting together apparently unrelated ideas, and of picking one’s — 


way through a jungle of true but mostly uninteresting mathe- 
matical relations. Experience or intuition often runs far ahead of 
proof. One feels privately convinced of the truth of theorems of 
which one cannot offer a public proof. The problem then is to 
find a proof. When one is confronted by a mathematical prob- 
lem, the first thing to do is to. soak oneself in it. Sometimes one’s 
stock of ideas is found to be adequate to deal with the situation, 
and a solution, as we say, occurs to one. If it does not, the best 
thing to do is to go away and think consciously about something ~ 
else. Then it seems as if the.subconscious mind goes on to try 
out all possible combinations of the relevant ideas. Most of these — 


_ lead nowhere, but sometimes an interesting idea is found. Then a 


bell rings in the conscious mind, which takes over again. 


This process was described long ago by the French ic 


matician Poincaré. He tells us that he spent a period of intense 
work on certain mathematical expressions called Fuchsian func- 
tions. Then he says: ‘ Just at this time I left Caen, where I was 
then living, to go on a geological excursion. The changes 
of travel made me forget my mathematical work. Having reached 
Coutances, we entered a bus to go to some place or other. At 
the moment when I put my foot on the step, the idea came to 
me, without anything in my former thoughts seeming to have 
paved the way for it, that the transformations I had used to define 
the Fuchsian functions were identical with those of non-Euclidean 
geometry. I did not verify the idea. I should not have had time, 
as upon taking my seat in the bus I went on with a conversation 
already begun, but I felt a perfect certainty. On my return to 
Caen, for conscience sake I verified the result at my leisure ’. 


A Reality Outside Us? 


This process of mathematical oes is one which mathe- 
maticians find it difficult to explain to themselves, It has been 
debated whether creation or discovery is the right word to 
describe it. In his book A Mathematician’s Apology, Hardy says: 
‘I have just one chance of escaping a verdict of complete 
triviality, that I may be judged to have created something worth 
creating. And that I have created something is undeniable, the 
question is about its value’, But later he says: ‘I believe * that 
mathematical reality lies outside us, that our function is to dis- 
cover or observe it, and that the theorems which we prove, and 
which we describe grandiloquently as our creations, are simply 


our notes of our observations ’. Perhaps it is the symbolism which — 


we create in order to symbolize something we discover. 

These questions could be-put to a test if we could make contact 
with beings on another planet, of intelligence equal to our owt 
with whom we could communicate. I should like to ask them: 
‘What have you done in mathematics? Have you thought | of 
any of the things we have thought of? Do you worry fan 


prime numbers? Do you have Fourier series under another ername? ’ ys 


Unfortunately, we are not likely ever to have this « ; 
I now want to consider two or three mathematical 


/ 
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well-known figure, the circle. The ratio between the circumference 
and the diameter of a circle is always denoted by the Greek 
letter. The numerical value of + is obviously important in many 
applications. It is 3.14159 etc., and has been worked out to 
many places of decimals, It is also rather nearly equal to the 
fraction 22 divided by 7. 

A theorem in pure mathematics asserts that + is not exactly 
equal to any fraction; that is, there are no whole numbers p and 
q such that p divided by q is exactly equal to 7; as we say, m is 
irrational, This is a result which could never be obtained by 
computation; to however many decimal places we calculate 7, 
we do not know what is to follow, and so we cannot in this way 
decide whether 7 is rational or not. Actually, it was proved by 
Lambert in the eighteenth century that x is irrational, The proof 
consists of showing that the assumption that 7 is rational, together 
with a certain formula in the theory of continued fractions, leads 
to a contradiction, It is an interesting proof, but too complicated 
for me to explain ver- 
bally. My point is that in 
pure mathematics a 
theorem such as this is a 
notable achievement, the 
result of a long and ulti- 
mately successful process 
of detection. If you do 
not think that it matters 
whether + is rational or 
not, then you are not a 
pure mathematician, It is 
not a theorem which 
would interest applied 
mathematicians. It can- 
not possibly matter in 
any physical problem 
whether 7 is rational or 
irrational. 

Another famous prob- 
lem in pure mathematics 
which illustrates the idea 
of theorems of different 
depth is that of the dis- 
tribution of prime num- 
bers. A prime number is 
a number which has no factors, except of course 1 and the number 
itself. For example, 2, 3, and 5 are prime numbers, while 4 and 
6 are not, since 4=2X2 and 6=2%X3, It is known that every 
whole number can be expressed as a product of prime factors in 
just one way. ; 

It was proved by Euclid, or at any rate by some Greek mathe- 
matician of his period, that the sequence of prime numbers is 
endless; in other words, there is no largest prime number. To 
prove this, let us suppose that the theorem is false—that is, that 
there is a largest prime number. Let us denote it by 7. Now 
consider the number which is obtained by multiplying together 
all the primes up to and including , and then adding 1, It is 
2x3X5X .. Xn+1. What are the factors of this number? 
None of the primes up to » is a factor, since on dividing by 
any of these we get a remainder 1. Hence either the number 
which we are considering is itself a prime, or, if it is not, its 
prime factors are greater than m. In either case the existence of 
a prime number greater than 7 follows. This proof is perfectly 
elementary, in the sense that it involves only the simplest ideas 
of mathematics. But it has all the characteristics of a good proof 
—economy of means, and an element of surprise. The opening 
move, the consideration of the number 1X2... X n+1, would 
not, perhaps, have occurred to one, but, when it has been pointed 
out, one recognizes it as effective and appropriate. 

It follows from Euclid’s theorem on prime’ numbers that, if 
x is any large number, the number of prime numbers up to and 
including x is also large, and it is natural to ask how large it is, and 
whether it can be expressed, exactly or approximately, by any 
‘simple formula. The distribution of prime numbers is rather irre- 
gular. Here and there we find two primes, such as 101 and 103, 
differing by 2 only. In other places there are long runs of compo- 
site numbers—that is, numbers which are not prime; for example, 
the prime number 370,261 is followed by 111 composite numbers. 
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~Nevertheless there is a simple approximate formula. A great deal 

of research on this subject went on during the nineteenth century, 
and from various clues it was conjectured that the number of 
primes less than x is approximately equal to x divided by the 
logarithm of x. For a long time all attempts to find a proof of 
this failed. It was finally proved independently by two mathemati- 
cians, Hadamard of France and de la Vallée-Poussin of Belgium, 
in 1896. Their proofs are in essentials similar. They are not 
elementary, in the sense that they both use the apparatus of rhe 
theory of functions of a complex variable. It is not possible to 
explain in a few words what this consists of. It combines the idea 
of integration, that is the calculation of areas and volumes, with the 
idea of complex numbers, that is numbers involving the square 
root of minus one. 

For half a century after this discovery by Hadamard and de la 
Vallée-Poussin no basically new method of approach to the prob- 
lem of prime numbers was found, and it became almost an article 

of faith among mathema- 
ticians that it was im- 
possible to prove the 
prime-number theorem 
in an elementary way. 
However, this was at last 
achieved in 1949 by the 
combined work of a Nor- 
wegian mathematician, 
Selberg, and a Hun- 
garian, Erdés. The proof 
is elementary in the sense 
that it is independent of 
the theory of functions of 
a complex variable, But 
it is highly sophisticated. 
It depends on some 
extraordinarily ingenious 
manipulations of sums 
involving the function 
(n) of Mobius, which is 
equal to (-1)* if » is the 
product of k different 
prime factors, and is 
otherwise zero. 

A few years ago Dr. 
Erdos gave a lecture to the Oxford Mathematical Society on the 
Selberg-Erdés method. Among the audience was the late Lord 
Cherwell. He was a distinguished physicist, and I think it is fair 
to describe him as a good amateur mathematician. In his spare 
time from directing the Clarendon Laboratory and advising Sir 
Winston Churchill on scientific matters, he used to research on 
prime-number theory, and an elementary proof of the prime- 
number theorem was just what he had been looking for. So he 
came along to the meeting. I must admit that, though I am a 
full-time mathematician, I found Dr. Erdés’s lecture difficult to 
follow. I am afraid Lord Cherwell was disappointed, and he 
walked away rather silently after the meeting. If he had supposed 
that an elementary proof of the prime-number theorem was the 
same thing as a simple proof, he was disillusioned. 

There is a still deeper theory of these problems on prime 
numbers which is derived from the work of the famous German 
mathematician Riemann. In 1860 he published a paper relating 
the problem to that of the so-called Riemann zeta function, 
defined as the sum of the series 1+2-5 + 3-5 + etc. He conjectured 
on what now seem to be very slight grounds that this function can 
be zero only when the real part of the number s is equal to 4. 
If this were true, it would follow that the error-term in the 
approximate formula for primes would be roughly of the order of 
the square root of x. This conjecture, now known as the Riemann 
hypothesis, has never been either proved or disproved. I once 
undertook some numerical calculations on this problem, and found 
that the first 198 zeros of Riemann’s function are situated in 
accordance with his conjecture. My work was carried a good deal 
further by the late Dr. Comrie, who showed that the same thing 
is true of the first 1,041 zeros. 

Recently Dr. Lehmer of the United States has used an elec- 
tronic computing machine to show that the first 25,000 zeros are 
in the required situation. A few years ago the amount of time 


~ required for such calculations would h 
they are said to have taken only a few | Ip 
machine known as SWAC. The evidence: our of the Riemann 
hypothesis seems overwhelming. Yet for conviction something 
entirely different from this is needed. However far we go with such 

calculations, they can never lead to a proof that Riemann’s rule 
is always valid, though, if his rule is not always valid, we should 
in this way expect to find an exception to it. 


I have taken most of my examples from the theory of numbers, 


not because I am specially fond of it but because it is almost 
the only branch of mathematics in which the problems can be 
stated in a few words, though they may be difficult to solve. Also 


Lunch with Eloy .: 


present it is so “tnfachiormbla that at Oxford it has er out 


of our teaching altogether. It has been replaced by other topics 


which at the moment seem to us mathematicians more exciting. 
If you take up mathematics I hope that you will find it as absorb- 
ing an occupation as I have done. You will find plenty of — 


- 


opportunity to see what you = ee —Third Programme 


A tale of Cadiz, by GERALD HOWSON 


FEW days after Eloy’s baby, Antonio, was born, i Be 


was invited to have lunch at his house. I had had 
lunches there before, and each one had taken ten years 
off my life. Trembling and grey with the effort of 


trying to regain control over my shattered nerves, I would nearly 
_ fall down the rickety and stinking staircase and stumble out ~ 
through the lavatory which was placed in the front door. This 


was a dark and frightful spot, swarming with huge flies, and its 


’ crumbling walls were festooned with tiny birdcages containing 


miserable moth-eaten goldfinches. Once out in the street, I would 
make as quickly as possible for the sea front, and on reaching it, 


would sit on the great wall in the burning sun, breathing in the 


smell of the Atlantic ocean, 
~ * * * - 
My own relationship with Eloy was that of pupil and master. 
When I first arrived in Cadiz, I had been introduced to the 


_ famous and now elderly flamenco singer, Aurelio El Tuerto, 


“The One-Eyed’; I had made a joke about corpses which for 
some reason had tickled his fancy, and he had invited me with a 
group of his friends to a back-room behind a bar and more or 
less commanded me to play what I knew. My performance must 
have sounded very crude to this man who had had all of Spain’s 
greatest guitarists of the last fifty years to accompany him. But 
he was very polite, and asked what I should like to learn first. 
I had replied: ‘ Accompaniment’. 

“Then you had better learn from Eloy’, he said. ‘He will at 
least teach you how to keep time-and the proper harmonies, 
which is more than any of the other young idiots in this town 


will do. Of course, he’s rather rough and lacks the benefits. 


of a good education, but if you stick with him and listen to the 
feeling he aon into his playing, perhaps some of it will infect 
your own’ 

We were sitting at the tables outside a café when Eloy finally 
turned up. He was carrying a guitar and walked briskly past-us 
into the café. A moment later he came out again, looked at me, 
scowled, looked at Aurelio and, ini me ei his head, said: 
‘What's that? ” 

“That’, said Aurelio, ‘as you so express it with your 
wonderful sense of courtesy and good manners, is an English 
friend of mine who’s going to study the guitar with you. It’s a 
good thing he can’t understand Spanish very well, or he would 
soon see what a disgrace you are to the Spanish nation. What a 
disaster, that his first impressions of our beautiful country should 
be disfigured by a horrible degenerate animal like you ’. 

“I’m sorry’, said Eloy, coming round and shaking my hand. 
“The pleasure’s mine’. Then, turning to Aurelio: ‘And just 
why should I teach this Englishman anything about flamenco? 
The English go to every country and take the best things away 
with them ’. 


Aurelio got up, his one eye glaring, and grabbed Eloy by the 


_ ear. ‘You'll do it because I say so. And I don’t want to hear of 


any of your filshy shameless tricks, or I'll cg ie. town governor 


to put you away for a month, or if I can’t do that Pi break your war 


skull open with my own hands’, 

By this time everybody was Jaughing. Later, I asked Aurelio 
how much the lessons would cost. 

“Cost? Nothing! ’ Aurelio said. 

© Certainly not! ’ said Eloy. — 

Then Aurelio said: ‘It’s an honour’, and so the matter was 
closed. 

The classes, however, got off to a slow start. The first two or 
three occasions I found Eloy in bed asleep, drunk, and nothing 


would rouse him. I was also upset by the terrible squalor i in which 


he lived, and embarrassed by my own appearance in contrast to 


atl approached Aurelio one efternoon. 5 Aurelio, 7 can’t a to 


his house . 
“I don’t blame you. Neither can I’. r 


“You misunderstand’, I said. ‘I can’t go there inet like 


this and expect to get free classes. Look at the place he lives in’. 

‘He lives that way because he likes it’, Aurelio said, ‘ Don’t 
pay him anything. Ill see he gets down to some work’. 

Eloy gave me two lessons and then asked for a loan of 500 
pesetas. I lent him 100. A little later he asked for a further loan 
of 300. I lent him 200. A waiter saw this and reported to Aurelio, 
and there was another row. 

“You mustn’t do that ’ 
do’. 


room from time to time to see how he was. Sometimes he was 
in; a pile of sheets on the bed, with a tuft of hair protruding 
at one end and a dirty foot at the other, proclaimed his presence. 


After some prodding from his daughters, the sheets would stir, — 


and a bloodshot, baleful eye would appear and stare at me with 
intense hostility. Then he would sit up, naked, scratch himself 


all over, stretch. and order me to pass down his Baler, and the — 


lesson would begin. 


» Aurelio said, ‘he earns more ‘tia you 


It was finally arranged I should have daily classes for 100 
_ pesetas a month. Daily classes meant that I would turn up at his 


- Sometimes he would escape before I arrived, and spend the | 


morning lurking in a bar playing dominoes. Other times he taught 
with frenzied activity for hours, several days at a stretch, nights 


as well. Sometimes he would come up from his fish stall, his»: 4: 


bare feet and arms covered with scales, anxious not to miss a — 


lesson. r of 


soa > 


2 _* * 


_ But although I visited Eloy’s house very fiegnegtee it was only a 


on special occasions that I would be asked to stay to Junch. | 
‘On Saturday then!’ said Eloy, peering up at me, his’ evil” 
little black eyes full of suspicion, eee 
_* Eloy, you know perfectly well I'd love to come’, I said, oe 
he put his arm round my shoulders and hugged 1 ‘me ‘to cr 
chuckling with pleasure. 
‘Aha! Bueno! Y’ll ‘have 2 eo youl Se eae 
- Cadiz stands about eee out to sea, A’ ‘thin 5 
sand connects it to the wend cei it - cx 


es: 


a 


~ 
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‘boat back. In front of us out at 


ee 


ee ‘be. =. Sala 
+. i>, hea . ia anes “sa. Me: 
‘ ~ ~s —— 


“wren 


s 
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the two little ports of Puerto Real and Puerto de Santa Maria. 

It happened that that Saturday I was to go over to Santa Maria 
early in the morning by boat, with a lawyer friend of mine called 
Don Juan Puebla: he to see an elderly gentleman who had been 
negotiating a lawsuit for fifteen years, and I to see the same 


_ person about buying some old and rare gramophone records. Our 


friend showed us into his study, actually in the courtyard but 
protected from the sky by a coloured awning. He sat down behind 
an ancient desk between two marble columns. He was wearing 
a dirty old dressing gown and slippers; his face was lined in every 


_ direction, and his thick white hair seemed to sprout straight up 


from his brown skull like some peculiar grass. 

*I don’t know how you can travel about the world like that’, 
he said to me, rubbing his nose, ‘ Why, I don’t even like to go 
out in the street. If it isn’t wars, it’s revolutions. And now the 
hydrogen bomb. Here in my 
house, at least until the end, I’m 
quiet and alone. Out in the street 
there’s always someone after you ’. 

For a man who had renounced 
the world he charged me a pretty 
steep price for the records. And 
at the end of an hour his lawsuit 
seemed no nearer being untangled 
than when I arrived in Cadiz the 
year before. I suppose it had 
become a sort of hobby with him. 

We left him and caught the 


sea, the city of Cadiz seemed to 
float like a mirage of shimmering 
domes and towers, suspended in 
a void of intense blue—blue sky 
and blue ocean, with a glittering 
thread of sand stretching away 
and disappearing into the haze. 

We did not speak for a while. 
Then Don Juan said: ‘The 
oldest city in western Europe. 
Ours was a prosperous and thriv- 
ing port, founded by the first real 
business men in the world, when 
your London was a dismal forest. 
Now, of course...” he gestured 
with his hand, and stopped, star- 
ing at me, his face half smiling 
with irony. ‘Of course, our thriving port is very near Cape 
Trafalgar ’. 

I shrugged my shoulders and changed the subject. ‘I’m having 
lunch with Eloy’, I said, ‘I want to try something out on him. 
Yesterday, an American was in town, collecting information for 
a book on Garcia Lorca’. He had a theory that Lorca was known 
by heart by all the people, especially flamenco singers, and he 
had got hold of old Aurelio who’d met Lorca once or twice. I 
told him: “You won’t get much out of Aurelio or any other 
flamenco, Lorca was a gentleman, a senorito, and anyway, between 


_ flamencos and senoritos there is an unbridgeable gap. After all, 


these guys are professionals”. He said he was investigating the 
mystery of Lorca’s death’. 

Don Juan was quiet a moment before replying. ‘ There’s no 
mystery really. It’s just that every other person you meet seems 
to know someone who was involved. He must have had the biggest 
firing squad in history. Take Don Antonio, for instance. When he 
came back from Russia, he was stationed in Morocco; there was 
nothing to do in the evenings so the officers entertained themselves 
reciting poetry. One night, Don Antonio was just finishing a piece 


_ by Lorca, when in came a Captain posted there that day. ‘ Lorca, 


you said?’ he cried, ‘I had the pleasure of putting a bullet in 
him. I’m proud to say that I saw the brains from that fat head 
out on the roadway! ’ Of course, he realized after a 


while that he was in the wrong company, and no one would speak 
‘to him for months, until he applied for a transfer. He’s in West 


Africa now ’. 
* Still’, I said, ‘I'll show some of Lorca’s poetry to Eloy and see 
u it as much as they say in England he ought to’. 


a 
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I was late at Eloy’s house. Eloy himself was really rather a 
frightening phenomenon. He was short and stocky, with a square 
face and beetling brows, \short thick hair touched with grey, 
finished in a straight line across the back. He had hardly any 
neck. When he turned to look at you, he would swing his whole 
body round in a violent jerk. Everything about him was violent. 

Once returning drunk from what he described as work, which 
meant getting so drunk at somebody else’s expense that he couldn’t 
play any more, he fell on his guitar in the street. It was a beautiful 
instrument which had been lent to him by a trusting lady in 
Barcelona some years back to be repaired and had somehow never 
been returned to her. So furious was he at the loss that he bit 
himself in the arm and broke two of his front teeth. 

Sometimes he would get back to his room, where he lived 
with his wife, four children, mother and father, at three in the 
morning in such a state that he’d 
kick them all out into the street, 
so that he could sleep it off in 
peace, and they would go weep- 
ing and wailing from door to 
door until someone took them in. 
When he was really hard up, he 
would go and rob- the blind 
beggars who sold lottery tickets 
down at the corner. 

He wore a hideous blue suit, 
with pale blue stripes on it, look- 
ing, as a friend of mine put it, 
like a ‘ mess of flies’ wings’. 

None of this affected his pro- 
fessional status as a musician. 
Given a few drinks and a good 
singer to accompany, he was un- 
beatable. He was as raw and pure 
a flamenco guitarist as anyone 
would ever wish to meet... . 

* ** * 

I left my boat and, still clutch- 
ing my records and a copy of 
Lorca, walked to the ruinous and 
squalid quarter where Eloy lived. 
It was Christmas and men went 
to and fro carrying bundles of 
live turkeys on their backs. The 
birds were strapped together by 
their feet and hung from the 
shoulder. Their swaying heads were bent up in a pathetic effort 
to maintain their dignity as they beat their great wings and jabbed 
out at passers-by in protest. 

I climbed the staircase and entered Eloy’s room. 

Eloy was seated at the table, looking more like a bad-tempered 
gorilla than ever. The family were jostling round him, shouting 
at the tops of their voices, Their hands were red and sticky with 
blood; there was blood on their arms, their clothes, their faces 
and their hair. Great pools of it were on the floor and it was 
smeared over the pigsty-gate affair that served them as a front 
door. 

On the table was a pile of bank notes. Eloy was trying to keep 
control over the situation by striking out at the grabbing hands 
with his fists and by heaping indignities upon the ancestors of 
his mother and his wife and cursing his two young daughters, 
who were pulling each other’s hair over a wad of notes they had 
both got hold of. 

An enormous turkey, their Christmas dinner, was standing on 
the bed, gobbling to itself and opening and closing one wing like 
a vulture; on the bed also was Eloy’s youngest daughter, aged 
five, lying huddled and silent, with a small black dog. The bed, 
the table, and a battered sideboard occupied nearly all the space 
in the room. 

‘Eloy! What on earth’s going on? Have you murdered a rich 
man or something? ’ 

‘Ola, Gerardo! Come on in! You’ve come on a lucky day! 
My girls found a tunny fish on the beach; we’ve just cut it up 
and sold it. Now you can have tuna with your salad ’. 

Eloy stuffed what was left of the money in a drawer of the 

(continued on page 721) 
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B.B.C. NEWS 
HEADLINES 


April 15—21 


Wednesday, April 15 


President Eisenhower announces the resig- 
nation, owing to his illness, of Mr. John 
Foster Dulles as Secretary of State 


Thousands of people are rendered homeless 
by serious floods in Uruguay, Argentina, 
and southern Brazil 


Thursday, April 16 


The tribunal set up to enquire into the 
alleged assault by a policeman on John 
Waters publishes its report 


Mr. Butler, the Home Secretary, tells the 
Commons that crime continued to in- 
crease in England and Wales last year 


Friday, April 17 


An examiner of the American Civil Aero- 
nautics Board recommends that B.O.A.C. 
should be refused permission to fly across 
the Pacific: between San Francisco and 
Tokyo on its new round-the-world route 


Lord Boothby announces that he is leaving 
the Conservative Party and will sit as an 
independent in the House of Lords 


The B.B.C. and I.T.A. publish statements 
about broadcasting arrangements for the 
General Election 


Saturday, April 18 


President Eisenhower nominates Mr. 
Christian Herter to succeed Mr. Dulles 
as the new Secretary of State 


American territorial troops, using anti-tank 
rockets, storm Montana State prison and 
free the twenty-one hostages held by 
prisoners during a three-day mutiny 


Crook Town beats Barnet by three goals 
to two in the F.A. Amateur Cup Final 
at Wembley 


Sunday, April 19 


Sixteen people are killed and about seventy 
injured in incidents in Algeria during 
local elections 


Iraq and Jordan impose trade bans on 
British companies 


Monday, April 20 


It is announced that the Government is 
considering a project on space research, 
using earth satellites 


Herr Willy Brandt, chief Burgomaster of 
West Berlin, arrives in London on a 
three-day visit and has talks with the 
Foreign Secretary 


In South Africa the indictment against 
sixty-one people accused of treason is 
quashed by a special court in Pretoria 


Tuesday, April 21 


Dame Margot Fonteyn is imprisoned in 
Panama. Dr. Arias, her husband, a 
former Panamanian ambassador in 
London is sought on charges of plotting 
against the Republic 


Finance Bill is published 


H.M. the Queen celebrates her thirty-third 
birthday 
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President Eisenhower and Mr. Christian Herter at the news conference held by the 
President at Augusta, Georgia, on April 18; at this the President announced that he 
had chosen Mr. Herter to succeed Mr: Dulles as the new Secretary of State. Mr. Herter 

was previously Mr. Dulles’s deputy 


Ni 


‘Dangerous Corner’ (1957), one of the paintings by Carel Weight, A.R.A., which are 
on view until May 2 at the Zwemmer Gallery, 26, Litchfield Street, London, W.C.2 


‘After School’ by a boy of eleven, from the Royal Drawing Sagiety’s exhibition of 
children’s paintings at the Guildhall Art Gallery, Basinghall Street, London, E.C.2 


The King and Queen 
Danish seamen at Ste 
Denmark, and, right, t 
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ft) attending the consecration of a new church for 
pn, last Sunday. In the centre is Prince Georg of 

Jensen, Bishop of Aalborg, who performed the 
_ ceremony 


The Dalai Lama of Tibet speaking to the assembled crowd on his arrival at Tezpur in the state of Assam, 
northern India, on April 18. In his speech the Tibet leader made it clear that his departure from his own 
country had been of his own free will. He later left for the hill station of Mussoorie, where he is to stay 


A view of the Tower of London taken last Saturday from beneath the guns of H.M.S. ‘ Agincourt ’; behind 
is the Belgian escort vessel ‘De Moor’. The ships were among those of five navies visiting London to mark the 
tenth anniversary of Nato 


Left: the ceiling, by Sir James Thornhill, of the Painted Hall at the Royal Naval College, Greenwich, which 
after a year’s work is now fully restored 
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Sea breezes become Trade Winds 


Two weeks ago these men were strangers. Now 
they are close friends — and soon they will be 
business associates. The atmosphere is curiously 
conducive to this sort of thing. For this is the 
P& O First Class Service to Australia. Here, in 
one of the mighty ships of the P & O fleet the 
British businessman with his eye on Australia or 
the East, encounters prospects from the outset. 

It’s no accident. Out of some six hundred and 
fifty fellow passengers travelling first-class nearly 
half will be people with similar or connecting interests 
in the same territory as yourself. A high percentage 
of those will be people from the very area you’re 
visiting, They’ll give you the lie of the land you’re 
visiting as none else can. Conditions are ideal. 


On P & O both the sun and the service wear a 
smile. You have time to know people, to pursue 
ideas without interruption, to rest properly. You 
do more constructive work in four weeks at sea 
than you do in four months at home. Yet you 
arrive back fresher than when you left ! 

If you have interests in Aden, India, Pakistan, 
Ceylon, Malaya, the Pacific or ‘Down Under’— 
it pays to travel all or part way by P & O First 
Class Service to Australia (or the Far East). 
Special seasonal terms and Executive Tickets are 
available. Ask someone to check now with your 
Travel Agent or with P & O direct. 14/16 Cockspur 
Street, S.W.1. Tel: WHlItehall 4444 or 122 
Leadenhall Street, E.C.3. Tél? AVEnue 8000. 


oO First Class to Australia is an investment 
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ld are wont to do, all over Eiok chair and 
ner plate. Eloy took no notice whatever. He 
y nded the baby back and sat down and went 

= on eating. He prodded me with his fork. “Come 
on! Eat!’ 


Ppearu, of oil and Potatoes, when a woman 
Y Play: while we get the came in from the rain, in a black plastic 

* sper: -mackintosh with a hood over her head, and a 
had Gara! a iruinoms “small suitcase. She pulled back her hood to 

ickering sheet lightning, — reveal grey hair, and a pale grey face, with a 

ve down, transforming the — Tesigned and grave expression. 

Soe into the same shiny < She’s the practicante!’ shouted Eloy’s wife 

nF fs i at me. She always shouted at me as though I 

maiming paioitae to. myself-until I were deaf. ‘ She’s come to give Rosita an injec- 

the goldfinches and canaries stacked in tion ’—she pointed at the little girl on the bed— 

By balcony outside were singtie ‘She has ’flu. You know, ’flu! ’ 

- Practicantes are a tribe of people who earn 
_ money on the side by giving injections for every 
~ illness under the sun. In any of the cheaper bars, 
it is a common sight to see some old fellow 

crouching down behind a door while a practi- 
cante slips him an injection for a few pesetas. 

“The woman opened the suitcase on the side- 
or 2 Seoteecit I ‘was so blind with anger that: Parc: took out a little tin tray and poured some 

d think of nothing vile enough to say methylated spirits into it, lit it, and then pro- 

a. unspeakable little man who was my duced a hypodermic needle which she held in 

isic teacher. Then I bent my head and went _ the flame. Peay 

ing rather louder. - Rosita began to scream and scream. Eloy’s 

re not playing that in time! ’ Eloy came wife and ancient mother cleared things off the 

round from. the table, seized the table. I moved to get up, but: ‘No, no, you 
ghly from me, and, propping himself carry on with your lunch, don’t mind us’. Eloy 
one leg, Played the passage save once, his two elder daughters went and grasped Bees 

: etimes. by the hands and feet and lifted her struggling 

never ceased to be baazed at the and shrieking and plonked her face down on 

ry and artistry with which Eloy played, the table, still covered with bits of food, about 
the beauty and purity of the variations ag foot in front of my plate. Rosita’s screams 
he improvised upon the traditional were quite deafening. They managed to hold 

. It was not as if I had never heard this her still for a moment while the practicante 

before. Yet with Eloy it was rather like pulled up her dress and stuck the needle into 
Every time he played through the old, the upper part of her thigh. 

worn flamenco melodies, it seemed to me She was carried away and laid gently on the 

‘cat never really. heard this music before. bed. Eloy pushed the turkey on to the floor, and 

ere you are. Now try again. It goes in the two girls lay down beside her and stroked 

beats like the rest’, He looked at me with her hair. 

n and handed the guitar back. ‘ Look, try iy ets * iets ; 

old your thumb like this, flat. You'll get a | Eloy came and sat down at the table again. 

flamenco tone. But don’t force it, or you’ll ‘You are a slow eater!’ he said, I could eat 

r like a lot of old tin cans’. no more, and was remembering the last time I 

his went on intermittently until lunch. The had eaten here, when he had been brought a 
was stacked with plates of red pimento, bowl of live snails, and how he had burnt off 

sages, octopus, tomatoes, tunny fish meat, their heads with his cigarette lighter, watching 
dines and a large bowl of potatoes and runner them writhe and twist and suddenly shrivel up, 

is floating in olive oil. They gave me a large his face screwed up with wonder. 

soup plate, filled it with with bits of everything His perpetual war on all living creatures now 

spite of my protests, dowsed it liberally took a new turn. He suddenly remembered it 
ot olive oil poured from a can. ‘Eat!’ was time to beat the dog. ‘ She was wicked last 

i 2 <a Thursday, and must be punished! ’ 

- ce * * _ * That won’t do any good’, I said. 

I through the meal, a Procession of women *Paqui! Where are you? Come here! Paqui! ’ 

bouring houses came in to admire He looked furiously round him. ‘ Paqui! ’ 

wes who had been sleeping quietly in The little dog bounded under the bed and 
sect hauled him out, removed his ‘fied to squeeze between the wall and the bed- 


%. 1 said to Eloy, 1G that f Pacts went — 
>a thunderstorm’. — 

= at me and produced a acoHien 
. ‘That’s: in the ai But | 


‘terror. Te was merciless. He caught hoid of 
her tail and pulled her out. Then he stood up, 
See ping her round the throat, and, with his 
clenched fist, began punching her head with all 
his strength until I thought he would knock ir 
off. The dog gave the most blood-curdliag, 
high-pitched yelps: the women and girls fled 
from the room with their hands over their ears. 


~- 


he ache Drape my love; 
fo: the saincries of this world. 


Ce 
‘ ar 


Ie, with its : 


I was just trying to force myself to eat eater 


ings ein ee ee 

JI pape up, put my arm round his neck anc 
pulled back with all my strength. We fell | a 
heap on the table. Eloy, who is very stro 
shook himself free, and turned to face me, hi 
expression complete amazement. 
matter with you? ’” 

‘ Eloy, PUT—HER—DOWN! ” 


“All right, if you wish’. He tossed her con- 


temptuously into a pile of saucepans in the 
corner, and she raced out on to the balcony. 

“Eloy, please sit down and listen’. I thought 
quickly, trying to calm down, and, remembering 


the esteem in which all things German are held — 
“We once had a German 
trainer of dogs, a German. you understand, who 


in Spain, began: 


came to our school for a lecture. Now he said 


you must never punish a dog except in the 


actual moment of doing something wrong, or 
when it is just about to do it. If you do it after, 
it is too late, and it cannot connect the punish- 
ment with its own actions. It has no memory 
like we have. Now he was a trainer. He must 
have known what he was talking about’. 

Eloy looked very serious and shook his head. 


‘You’re right you know. She’s just a poor — 
and has no memory. Just a poor 


animal, 
animal ’, : 

He shouted for the rest of his family, and 
when they were all in the room, addressed them: 
‘TI don’t want to see any of you hitting the dog 
any more. She’s just a poor animal; got no 
memory. She doesn’t remember why you're 


hitting her. Understand?’ He was his old self 


again, shouting in his hoarse voice. 

The two girls came up and kissed him, 
darted out and came back with Paqui. At the 
sight of her master, she wagged the whole rear 
half of her body, jumped up on his lap and 
licked all over his face. 

“There you see’, he said, 
me... Ah, yes. I have a present for you. I’ve 
fixed up for you to play on the radio next week. 
First with me, and then solo. How’s that for a 


present, eh? Of course, they don’t pay anything. 


And here’s another’. He produced a cigar. 

I expressed my gratitude. He chuckled and 
kissed me on the -cheek and patted my back. 
Then he caught my other cheek between his 
thumb and forefinger and squeezed hard until 
I was forced to pull away. 

“You show them how to play the guitar! 
And then I can be proud of my best pupil! ’ 

I began to realize that they obviously did 
pay and that he was going to keep the money 
for himself. I said nothing. ' 

Guitars were brought out, brothers came in 
and sang and the women and girls danced, 
snapping their fingers and stamping their feet. 
I lit my cigar, and after a few minutes the thing 
exploded in my face, and it stayed there in my 
hand looking like a palm-tree. Everybody laughed 
until the tears ran down their cheeks. It was 
time to go anyway, and I could still hear their 
laughter when I reached the street. And then I 
remembered I had forgotten all about Garcia 
Lorca.—Third Programme 


The Gardens in the Royal Park at Windsor, by 
Lanning Roper (Chatto and Windus, £3 3s.), has a 
foreword by Mr. David Bowes-Lyon, President of 
the Royal Horticultural Society. The book tells for 
the first time the story of the making and develop- 
ment of these beautiful gardens and is illustrated 
with many fine photographs. 
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NEW INDUSTRY FOR WALES 


The Development Corporation for Wales i is telling ne 
world about the country and the opportunities that 


exist there for new industry 


Wales today is a land of opportunity. For years 
prosperity has depended on the fortunes of too 
few industries. That is why the Development 
Corporation for Wales has been set up by the 
established companies to create a stronger, 
more balanced economy. It will do this by 
attracting new industries, by expanding exist- 
ing ones and by seeing that the natural re- 
sources of Wales and the skill of her people 
are fully employed. It has an office at 15 Park 
Place, Cardiff. Telephone 21200. 


City of Steel’s especial concern 
The Steel Company of Wales is playing a big 


part in Britain’s economy. Already the City of 


Steel produces over two-thirds of Britain’s 
tinplate and over one-third of her sheet steel. 
Itis therefore right that we should be especially 


concerned with the development of Wales and 


the prosperity of its people. 

Opportunities for industry : 

Our experience warrants the fullest support 
for the new Development Corporation. There 
are magnificent opportunities here for new 
industries of all kinds. Whatever these indus- 
tries are, we know that the people of Wales will 
give them a warm welcome and loyal service. 


Trostre tinplate works From an original painting in oils by Charles Cundall, R.A. These works, situated ; j; 
eight miles west of Swansea, came into production in 1951 and cost £16,000,000. They are here seen against the 
Pycrereronng of ie Gower Peninsula, with the town of Llanelly three miles oa 
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This is Broadsheet No. 12 from the City of Steel 


n ‘evening in biclead” 


deliver her from the cold hand 
now she lies, with a brief elegy. 


vas her house where we spent holidays, 
h candles to bed, and ghostly stories: 
lake of her heart we were islands 
the wild asses galloped in the wand,’ 


‘mind was a vague and log-warmed yarn 
between sleep and acts of kindliness : 

e fed our feelings as dew feeds the grass 
\pril nights, and our mornings were 


bliss to climb the bleak slopes in sun 
borne rain, to watch the salmon-boats 

g back fish, with nets and oars and pots 
m the quay, then home to her domain. 


in-meal porridge and brown soda-bread, 

d eggs and buttermilk, honey from gorse, | 
r more than we wanted she always offered : 

ch a heart-surfeit gives rise to remorse. 


ith no option, born into sweat and fear: 

> wants were stemmed simply by their 
ghter, 

pwork’s Anke fulfilment was the grave. 


Dhaduged the wounds their poverty caused 
ie house their exploited labour built, ~ ; 
her hands to cure impossible wrong 
useless way, and was loved for it. 


s were the fruits of a family tree: 

chi na clock, the Church’s calendar, 
rdeners polite, governesses plenty 
incomes waiting to be married for. — 


e Politics of Oil 
[ was very interested to read ‘Mr. Georg 


¢ development of crude oil and natural gas 
on in the U.S.S.R. and foresees a rapid 
n of Soviet exports of crude and petro- 
ducts towards the Western countries. 
speaking, one can only agree with 
dhat i in his recognition of the recent 


us were cabins where the children starved, — 


“eat. 


it’s talk in THE LisTENER of April 16, 


the author emphasizes the importance _ t 
' ous new oil and gas deposits the total oil and 


in ‘memory a fe Midow of Pioatesaat Caneel the Reverend Thomas Ormsby, D.S.0., 
| of Milford, soteaty Galway, by her grandson 


eee our Soheritseae all things have come, | 


in the guest-room: she delivered me. - The form, the means, all from our family: 
The good of being alive was given by them, 
We ourselves limit that legacy. 


Cholera raged in the Residency: 
They gave her teetotal uncle some port, 


_ Which saved him to slaughter a few sepoys 


And retire to Galway in search of sport. 


_ The pistol that lost an ancestor’s duel, 


The hoof of the horse that carried him home 


To be stretched on chairs in the drawing-room, 


Stood by the Rangoon prints and Crimean 
. medal. — - 


Lever and Lover, Somerville and Ross 


Feed the same worm as Blackstone and Gibbon, 
The mildew spots the back of Clarissa 


And soils the Despatches of Wellington. 


Beside her bed lay an old Bible that 


Her Colonel Rector husband used to read, 
And a new Writers’ and Artists’ Year-book 
To bring a never-printed girlhood back. 


‘The undeveloped thoughts died in her head, 


But from her heart, in people that she loved 
“Images spread, and intuitions lived 


More than the mere sense of what she said. 


Famine that wailed outside the domain wall 

Until it burst through, was-her freedom’s 
limit. 

How beautiful in its diaphanous bowl 

Her drink of water! We're like water spilt 


Because we think our reservoirs are full. | 
When in old age she had to leave the house 
Where neither death nor birth seemed difficult, 
She fought our doctored comforts with her soul. 


new oil and natural gas deposits; the steady 
growth of crude oil and gas production, the 


building of new large refinery complexes and 
pipelines. As a result of the discovery of numer- 


gas reserves have increased several times as com- 


pared with the pre-war estimates of these. 


Such a tremendous development of the Soviet 
oil industry during the last few years is the 


_ result of a great amount of work achieved since 


the war by Soviet geologists and geophysicists, 


drillers and refiners, refinery builders and pipe- 


line layers, who are now just beginning to reap 


eae results of their long labour. 


7 


‘ Order the car for nine o’clock tonight! 


*I must get back, get back. They’re expecting me, 


I’ll bring the spiced beef and the nuts and fruit. — 
Sister, I like you. Do come home with me! 


The house in flames and nothing is insured! 
Send for the doctor, let the horses go. 
The dogs are barking again. Has the cow 


Calved in the night? What is that great a iy 


bird? 


I don’t know who you are, but you’ve kind eyes. 
My children are abroad and I’malone. 

They left me in this gaol. You all tell lies. 
You’re not my people. My people have gone’. 


Spent the surfeit, and the hoards of waste 

Of the heart’s on-living strength, its purpose 
done, 

The children overseas need her no longer, 

The years will soon forget the unsaved harvests. 


People she loved were those who worked the land 


Making the prison of their labour home: 

They’ve gone, a tractor ploughs where horses 
strained, 

Sometimes sheep occupy their roofless room. 


The bards in their beds once beat out ballads 
While the mist came down like chronic catarrh, 
But she in the long ascendancy of rain 

Served biscuits on a tray with ginger wine. 


Time can never relax like this again, 

She in her phaeton looking for folklore, 
He writing sermons in the library 

Till lunch, then fishing all the afternoon. 


On a patrician evening in Ireland 

I let go her hand, and we buried her 

In the family earth beside her husband, 

Where but to think of her warms my cold mind, 
; RICHARD MURPHY 


To be read & the author in the Third Programme on Sunday, May 17, at 9.20 p.m. 


See ier . the Editor 
: _ The Editor welcomes letters on broadcasting subjects or topics arising out of articles printed in 
| THE LISTENER but reserves the right to shorten letters for reasons of space 


In figures, the actual situation can be sum- 
marized as follows: crude production: 113 
million tons (1958) will reach about 130 million 
tons this year; it is expected to be of an order 
of 230-240 million tons in 1965; the natural gas 
extraction, which was 30 milliard cubic metres 
in 1958, should be of the order of 150 milliard 
cubic metres in 1965. A network of oil and gas 
pipelines is now being laid all over European 
Russia and farther west—across Poland to East 
Germany and Hungary. The Baltic port of 
Klaipeda (formerly Memel) is being built into 
a major petroleum harbour. At Leningrad 40,000 
d.w.t. tankers are under construction to carry 


i 
a 
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Money is our Business 


The finance of the motor industry and its many affiliated trades is a very 

substantial part of our business, and it is proper that money should be in the forefront of 
the picture. We take pride in our share in industrial enterprise, but our part is 
primarily a financial one; for after all, our business is money. 


Barclays Bank Limited 


‘products, which may be estimated at some 25 
milion tons by 1965. The above facts give a 
ry general outline of a vast programme, now 
: operation, for the further development of the 
Soviet oil industry.—Yours, etc., 

London, W.4 DUNCAN FRASER 


British Coal Exports 

i - Sir,—I do not dissent from the views of Mr. 
Raven expressed in his letter in “THE 
LISTENER of April 16. The two points he makes 
are that we should ‘snap up any odd ends of 
business which may appear in Europe during 
the next few months’ and that ‘the only hope 
very substantial increased coal exports is 
ttainly a favourable turn of industrial activity 
roughout Europe’. I hope this includes the 


John 


stocks stand at nearly 21,000,000 tons and pro- 
duction is exceeding consumption every passing 
so far in 1959 by far more than the Coal 
oard is prepared to add to stocks.—Yours, etc., 
sous of Commons ' REGINALD Moss | 
London, S.W.1 - 


‘wee 


Teaching Art to Adolescents 

Taps —RMr. Sage has misconstrued so much of 
y talk (THe LisTENER, April 9) that I can 
on nly ask him to read it again, carefully. He will 

a @ that: 

(a) I was talking about basic principles, not 
_ about fashions in art. It is true that the unintelli- 
_ gent will reduce everything to fashionable gim- 
x ~ mickry but no one deplores this more than I do. 
_ Central to my argument was the injunction to 
teachers to ask themselves the fundamental ques- 
tions: ‘What am I doing, and why? ’, ‘ What is 


> provided for every kind of talent? ’ If this were 
_ done, ‘contemporary’ and ‘traditional’ would 
both be meaningless epithets. 
A (0) I do not, as he suggests, split means from 
ends, I would sooner see no instruction than inept 
"instruction, and nonsense well taught (if such a 
thing is possible) is no less nonsense. For me the 
bere issue would seem to lie here. = 
(© Nothing that I said suggested that a new 
Pectivity would be proof against ‘ghastly ’ work. 
(d) I gave no ‘ touching picture of the Little 
Lake children orientating their solar cooker’ in 
order to inaugurate ‘a new illusion’ but used 
this example because it was a complete experi- 
_ ence, creative and educational, of a radically 
different kind from that usually offered to 
ch ildren; it encompassed their scientific and 
technological interests and revealed an aesthetic 
value. 
. Sage dismisses my plea for a sensitive 
sponse to the inner principles of structure and 
owth of an evolving form with the statement 
os is already ‘a widespread belief in educa- 
Es this is the case then the overpowering 
r sis on self-expression should surely be less 
‘1c esprea ad. al 
Your other correspondent, Mr. Mills, gives 
ean opportunity for saying that it was no part 
o Rainey intention to discourage painters. The 
oncern for structural thinking and analysis is, 
believe, as fundamental to good painting as it, 
Ss to good craftwork, which again I have no 
de ire to belittle. With his last statement I am 
1 the fullest agreement. There is a lamentable 
orance about the principles and basic ideas of 
deen art and the art of the Past. Indeed I 
epost i conspiracy on the part of some 
ma mery children et from such 


tt » future exports of crude oil and petroleum — 


the child getting from this, and are opportunities ~ 
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knowledge in order to preserve ‘ the innocence 
of their work’. Would a policy of subtly en- 
forced ignorance be tolerated in any other field 
of education? —Yours, etc., 

Leeds, 2. MaAvrRICE DE SAUSMAREZ 


Sir,—It is encouraging to find that Mr. de 
Sausmarez has roused such an interest in the 
subject of art teaching. It is all the more dis- 
appointing to find him to be so easily defeated 
by the ‘ dissipated octopus’. We know this beast 
well. We meet him not only in the secondary 
but also in the primary school and in the exhibi- 
tion of contemporary art. 

If we consider the teaching of art to be im- 
portant should we not give battle rather than 
retreating to make solar cookers and such like 
instead? Where these kinds of truly creative and 


purposeful activity are found in the better pri- 


mary schools they do not take the place of the 
painting, modelling and other forms of art. Nor 
should they in the education of the adolescent. 
We must beware lest we raise a beast more sini- 
ster than the ‘ dissipated octopus ’.—Yours, etc., 
London, S.E.21 ANN O. SPENCER 


Surprises inside Borstal 

Sir,—It is perhaps natural that I should view 
Mr. Sewell Stokes’s talk (THE LISTENER, April 
9) from an ex parte angle, since before my retire- 
ment I spent many years working in Borstals 
and I finished my service as Director of Borstals 
in the Prison Commission. I must nevertheless 
confess that I found his talk disappointing. (I 
write, of course, in a purely personal capacity.) 

He seems to me to apply his great gift for 
amusing expression to the exceptional and to 
miss the things that matter most. For instance, 
he pinpoints the exuberance of the chaplain and 
his ‘ hotted-up’ hymn tunes, obviously to the 
chaplain’s derogation, I hold no brief for spuri- 
ous heartiness, but I wonder whether Mr, Stokes 
took the trouble to talk to the chaplain about 
his job, or to the Governor about his chaplain. 
I think Mr. Stokes might have spoken differently 
about that chaplain if he had apprised himself 


of his real worth. Again, he picks on a particular . 


Governor’s curious ideas about punishment, and 
he gives a perfectly legitimate and by no means 
unkindly account of a most unconventional 
practice. But he makes no reference to the main 
functioning of the establishment, to the training 
in trades for instance, to the difficult job the 
officers have to do, to the day-to-day ‘slog’ on 
the part of the housemasters and other members 
of the staff with some fluid and often intractable 
material. 

I hope the borstal system will always have its 


‘critics, for over the years much has been learned 


from objective criticism. Mr. Stokes seems to see 
and to report on only the unusual trees, missing 
the significance of the wood as a whole. On 
one statistical assertion, moreover, he does not 
give the full picture, and on one assumption 
he is bewilderingly inaccurate. ‘ At present’, he 
says, ‘out of every two boys who pass through 
borstal one goes wrong again’, That, statistic- 
ally, is the situation. What Mr. Stokes does not 


- state is the fact that half the ‘ failures’ only fail 


again once and then settle down. Borstal may, 
perhaps, be allowed to claim some credit for 
their delayed rehabilitation. And when the 
records and characters of the inmates are known 
as the staffs know them, and when the difficul- 
ties of ‘life outside’ after a sentence are known 


a) 


as the Central After-Care Association knows 
them, perhaps fifty per cent. initial success is « 
something for which the authorities may be 
thankful albeit never satisfied, 

‘ The borstal system, we are told in the White 
Paper ..., was not significantly changed by the 
Criminal Justice Act of. 1948. In other words, 
it has remained largely what it was in 1908’. 
[The italics are mine.] What an astonishing 
assumption from anyone who has access to the 
annual reports of the Prison Commissioners and 
the Central After-Care Association over the 
years. They set out the story of great develop- 
ment and change. Were their record false, what 
wasted devotion! Fortunately, I can vouch for 
the tale being not false but true —Yours, etc., 

London, S.W.19 R. L. BRADLEY 


Richard Porson 

Sir,—Richard Porson was without doubt a 
very great scholar, but did his greatest contribu- 
tion to classical studies lie where Mr. Ogilvie 
suggests? (THE LISTENER, April 16). Politian in 
the fifteenth century and Scaliger in the six- 
teenth, among others, stressed that knowledge of 
the manuscripts was the only sound foundation 
for editorial activity, nor was Bentley’s attitude 
to manuscripts always as ‘Cartesian’ as Mr. 
Ogilvie implies. By 1700 rules of criticism which 
are excellent as far as they go are to be found in 
manuals such as that of Clericus (Le Clerc), 
which in turn owed something to older authori- 
ties like Scioppius‘and Robortello. Having got 
this far, textual criticism could advance no 
farther until some technique of scientific recen- 
sion, as accurately and succinctly described by 
Mr. Ogilvie, could be devised; and this advance 
took place in the nineteenth century, led by 
F. A. Wolf and his pupils. What evidence is 
there that Porson had anything to do with its 
devising? Mr. Ogilvie’s statement that in the 
Letters Porson ‘grouped the manuscripts into 
their respective families’ is one that I should 
like to see supported by detailed quotation. 

Porson’s achievement was justly described by 
Jebb as the creation ‘of that ideal of finished 
and exact verbal scholarship which prevailed [sc. 
in England] for more than fifty years after his 
death’, It was not his fault that it degenerated 
into the sterile and limited insularity of which 
Housman later complained.—Yours, etc., 

Cambridge E. J. KENNEY 


Son of God 

Sir,—I am sorry that Miss Freda M. Ward 
was perturbed by my rendering of Mark 15, 39, 
as ‘ Truly this man was a son of God’, which 
she describes as a misrepresentation. I was trans- 
lating literally from the Greek which has no 
definite article either here or at Matthew 27, 54. 
The rendering I gave is similar to that in the 
Revised Version (margin), Revised Standard 
Version, Smith and Goodspeed, E. V. Rieu, and 
Moffatt. 

I find it difficult to believe that the Roman 
centurion actually used the phrase ‘ son of God’ 
in the Christian sense. Probably he meant no 
more than ‘This was certainly a great man’, 
as St. Luke suggests. Of course St. Mark in- 
tended the phrase to carry Christian overtones 
for his readers, and to remind them of the 
affirmation with which he had begun his gospel: 
‘The beginning of the Gospel of Jesus Christ, 
the Son of God.—Yours, etc., 


- Hull E. J. TINSLEY 
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6 HOPE that the Government will appre- 


ciate the importance of our local art 
galleries and museums’ 

Mr. Anthony Gecarvecd was not the 

only member to make this point during the 


course of a memorable debate in January of — 


this year when those distinguished strangers, 
the muses, were permitted to make a brief 
appearance in the House of Commons. Even 
the Financial Secretary to the Treasury was 
able to permit himself a brief glance and 
a tiny material boon to the provinces. 
His larger benevolence was of course 
exerted on behalf of our national 
museums, very properly no doubt; their 
needs are great and their paramount 
importance must be admitted. Neverthe- 
less it is true that most of the inhabitants 
of this island live outside London and 
London has far more than its fair share 
of the aesthetic treats. It is hardly an 
exaggeration to say that even the greatest 
of our municipal collections are dis- 
regarded and forgotten by the nation as 
a whole. 

The Walker Art Gallery in Liverpool, 
which I have just been visiting, was born 
with a silver spoon in its mouth. Long 
before Ruskin had begun to preach the 
virtues of the Quattrocento, William 
Roscoe, a Liverpool magnate, was buy- 
ing the earlier Italians and Flemings in 
large quantities. The greater part of 
his vast collection is now owned by 
native city. As a result the 
Gallery possesses not only a galaxy of 
masterpieces but a quite exceptional sub- 
stratum of historically respectable pic- 
tures. Like every other gallery it has its 
gigantic cupboard stuffed with the dusty 
fossils of nineteenth-century saurians— 
snowbound sheep, forlorn maidens and im- 
probable scenes of patriotic carnage. But there 
is an equally large accumulation of minor 
Umbrians, lesser Venetians and so on. Few, if 


any, of our provincial museums stand upon a 
-richer 


subsoil. It is proper therefore that 
Roscoe, a peevish-looking old gentleman im- 
mortalized by the uninspired brush of Sir 
Martin Archer Shee, p.r.A., should guard the 
entrance to the main gallery; he is, in a sense, 
our host. The Ercole de’ Roberti ‘ Pieta’ was his 
and it would in itself make the reputation of 
the collection. The bold, angular, yet wonder- 
fully delicate form of the Madonna’s dark cloak 
against the pale body of Christ is one of the 
great triumphs of the art of painting. Two other 
productions of the early Renaissance, a Signorelli 
and a Lorenzo di Credi, both Madonnas, may 
help to indicate the resources of this treasury. 
Nor do these by any means stand alone in 
their excellence; nearby there is an admirable 
Cranach nymph and a Jan Mostaert, a portrait 


_ enriched by a most wonderful background. 


Since the war Liverpool has demonstrated 
how a municipal gallery can avoid complete 


dependence upon local taxation. Big business 


By QUENTIN BELL 


has, much to its credit, shown a sense of 


_ cultural responsibility well worthy of imitation 
elsewhere. A newspaper presented the superb 


Gainsborough portrait of Sir Robert Clayton, 
a shipping line gave a Rembrandt, and an 
insurance company found the money for one 
of the best pictures Van Dyck ever painted. 
These notable acquisitions were seen in London 
a few years ago and I have already attempted to 
do justice to them in these pages. I would like 


* Pieta ’, by Ercole de’ Roberti, from the Walker Art Gallery 


therefore to call the visitor’s attention to some 
of the less obviously splendid treasures; as for 


instance to the Raphael Mengs ‘ Self Portrait’, 


a work of surprising power, psychological pene- 
tration and fidelity, also to the Solimena ‘ Birth 
of St. John the Baptist’; in this picture there 
are two figures on the left-hand side of the 
canvas which are painted with a grace, an ease 
and a truth so consummate that if any young 
artist in Liverpool should feel in need of a 
lesson in the management of forms and the 
statement of controlled movement he could 
not possibly do better than attempt to make a 


_ translation of it. Needless to say no young 


artist is likely to take such advice; hurrying 


“past the Solimena he will go straightway to his 
-contemporaries. But I would suggest that he 


should at least take the long way round, passing 
through Room Six, which contains one of the 
most perfect landscapes that Richard Wilson 
ever painted, halting for a moment before 
Windus’s ‘Black Boy’ and thence, by way of 
Millais’s ‘Lorenzo and Isabella’, still, in spite 
of everything, ‘the most wonderful picture in 
the world for a lad of twenty’, to that region 
in which the twentieth century demands 


* This is thr first of a number of articles which Mr. Bell ey contribute from time to time on art galleries outside London 


. 


attention, appropriately enough, in a_be- 
wildering cacophony of discordant exclamations 
Standing midway between rooms Nine anc 
Ten one can look down the whole length of 
both galleries. It is a profitable, but vertiginous 
experience. At one extremity Lord Leighton’: 
‘Andromeda’ rides in an ecstasy of soapy 
prurience beneath the outstretched wings of 2 
Victorian sea monster; at the opposite extremity 
Jack Smith’s ‘Creation and Crucifixion’ ex- 
plodes in a mad confusion of half- 
-_ abstracted household goods. The specta- 
tor becomes dizzily aware of the speed at 
which art history has travelled within 4 
single life span. The difficulty of accom- 
modating practically the whole of the 
first half of the twentieth century in one 
large room has been met, very rightly 1 
- think, by a frankly chronological arrange- 
_ ment. The New English and Camden 
- Town occupies one side of the room, the 
Ecole de Paris and our younger con- 
temporaries hang upon the opposing 
wall. Camden Town, which includes the 
noblest of all Gilman’s renderings of 
‘Mrs. Mounter, together with an impres- 
_ sionist Gore and a very good Bevan. 
_ makes the most substantial aesthetic pha- 
lanx, and the New English, despite. the 
assistance of Sickert, looks decidedly 
rickety by contrast. The contemporaries 
on the other side (they include Bratby’s 
ferocious multiple self-portrait, Ceri 
Richards, Sheila Fell and John Napper) 
seem as yet to be unaffected by the con- 
solidating force of history. Moreover 
there are some aliens in their midst, an 
excellent Vlaminck, a Matthew Smith. 
The abstractionists in the next room 
certainly look more homogeneous; it is 
at once their weakness and their strength 
that they come so close to the style of their 
century. They are represented by their principal 
champion in this country, Victor Pasmore, with 
one of his, impeccable three dimensional struc- 
tures and also, as though to point whatever 
moral the spectator may care to choose, one 
of the most delicate still lifes of his ‘un- 
regenerate’ period. Finally there is a small room 
devoted to artists now painting and living in 
Liverpool, artists of considerable talent and 
enterprise. I particularly noticed a still life by 
Mr. Percival and a street scene by Mr. Horsfield. 
The private or commercial benefactor seems 
rather less in evidence than he was a few years 
ago; on the other hand, the City Council has 
increased the purchasing grant, which was, at 
one time, very small, The National Art-Collec- 
tions Fund and the Contemporary Art Society 
are helpful; but their help is of necessity occa- 
sional. The Gallery needs far more money in 
hand if it is to follow a coherent purchasing 
policy. But given a wise and enterprising pur- 
chaslt=and clearly Liverpool has one—there are 
great things that might be accomplished with a 
little more money. What then is to be done? 
That is a question I hope to discuss later, 


c rde Wingate 


Reviewed by PETER FLEMING 


Z ‘0 CALL THIS BOOK masterly is to underpraise it. 
Wingate’s character was as full of contradiction 
as his career was of controversy. ‘ If we imagine 
him as a character in one of the great Russian 
novels’, Mr. Sykes suggests with justice, ‘he 
does not seem in the least fantastic’. Wingate 


the was an officer in the Royal Regiment of 
tillery. The story of how, despite the asperities 
an essentially unlovable personality, despite 
frequent indiscretions and the continuous, 


the age of forty-one, to make his mark as a com- 
mander of undoubted though unorthodox genius 
$ an extraordinary one. 
; PA sequestered, bookish, Bible-ridden child- 
hood; a career (as a day-boy) at Charterhouse so 
an Reenigatshed that ‘it is only by an effort of 
the mind that anyone who knew Wingate in 
those days can at all remember him as he then 
as’; two uncouth years at Woolwich, cul- 
ijation; an interlude of impecunious fox- 
h ating on Salisbury Plain: these made up the 
unlikely prelude to Wingate’s tempestuous 
maturity. A course in Arabic at the School of 
9 ental’ ‘Studies and * the patronage of his 
eminent cousin, Sir Reginald Wingate, led to a 
formative tour of duty in the Sudan, rounded 
off with a short, arduous, rather anti-climactic 
journey of exploration. Then came marriage, a 
d staff appointment with the Territorial 
Army, and an attempt to enter the Staff Col- 
lege, against the failure of which he expostu- 
lated, in person, to the CIGS. By now (1936) 
it was clear that he was no nonentity; but he 
looked like being a misfit, moody, dogmatic, 
unpopular, self-assertive. 
_ Then came Palestine, his passionate espousal 
of the Zionist cause, and his first foray into 
egular warfare as the creator, organizer and 
eader of the ‘Special Night Squads ’—small 
-units of British soldiers and Jewish 
artisans which hit back, with considerable 
*ffect, at Arab raiders on the frontier. If Wingate 
ad been running a remount depot in Palestine, 
lis political sympathies would have led to 
rouble; it is small wonder that, as the im- 
resario of a semi-clandestine guerilla war, he 
ecame too hot to handle and, after winning the 
ISO, was posted home, under a demi-official 
loud, to become in June 1939 brigade major of 
anti-aircraft brigade at Sidcup. His last 
of peace-time soldiering were partly 
to the compilation of a fifteen-page 
randum, entitled ‘Complaint to the 
eign’. This prolix and unbecoming docu- 
the forerunner of many later essays in 
indication, mever reached the King (to 
sige Section 42 of the Army Act, every 
s in certain circumstances the right of 
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_ By Christopher Sykes. Collins. 35s. 


however, was not a character in a Russian novel;~ 


lazing rows, he contrived, before his death at 


ating in a public and never-to-be-forgotten. 
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three hectic months of the second world war, 
a formula was found whereby Wingate could 
withdraw his appeal without losing face. His 
grievances were neither firmly based nor for- 
tunately phrased; the document, his biographer 
points out, could have killed his career. 

This did not revive until a suggestion of 


_Amery’s was welcomed by Wavell—ever sym- 


pathetic to unorthodox men with original ideas 
—and in November 1940 Wingate found himself 
in Khartoum, charged with the task of re- 
invigorating the British-sponsored activities of 
the Ethiopian rebels. Six months later he was 
riding on a white horse in triumph through the 
streets of Addis Ababa. Although, as Mr. Sykes 
says, ‘his [Italian] enemies in Ethiopia were 
so cae as to detract from the achievements of 
their conqueror’, Wingate’s leadership of the 
ill-found ‘Patriot’ forces was audacious and, 
notably when he relied on bluff, inspired. 

But in the course of that short campaign he 
quarrelled—and quarrelled furiously—with virtu- 
ally everyone he had to deal with, and in reports 
written when it was over he referred to his 
superiors as ‘ military apes’ and his subordinates 
as ‘ the scum of the Army 
returned to Cairo, then preoccupied by the 
disasters of Greece and Crete, he found GHQ 
indifferent to his Abyssinian exploits. He went 
down with malaria, refused to go sick, and in 
an access of despair and after an over-dose of 
atebrin, cut his throat in front of a mirror. 

By sheer luck he was found before he died, 
patched up, and shipped home to England. It 
was, once more, Wavell who gave him his chance 
in Burma. Here, as in Ethiopia, Mr. Sykes 
describes his campaigns in detail and evaluates 
their results with a shrewd impartiality; equally 
valuable are his penetrating studies of the ex- 
asperation, tinged with spite, which Wingate 
generated in the India and South-east Asia 
Commands. The barriers of enmity and distrust 
became barriers of jealousy when, by a wise 
whim of the Prime Minister’s, Wingate-was sud- 
denly translated to the centre of the stage of 
inter-allied strategy at Quebec, and thereafter 
was given open-handed support by the Chiefs 
of Staff and the right (which, surprisingly, he 
never abused) of direct communication with 
Churchill. Somehow he overcame prejudice, and 


-obstruction, and the collapse of all the offensive 


plans to which his own operations were ancillary. 


' When the bomber in which he was a passenger 


plunged into a mountainside, 12,000 Chindits 
were fighting behind the Japanese lines; and at 
that stage they were winning all their fights. 
‘One of the most strange things about 
Wingate’, Mr. Sykes points out, ‘is that he 
was mever a careerist’, He was a selfless man, 
seeking always for a cause to champion and 
ready to sacrifice everything for it. He found 
it, however, difficult to share a cause (or even an 
opinion) with anyone else, or at least with 
anyone else of his own nationality. ‘ Principles 
interested him more than men’, writes his 
biographer, and adds with percipience, ‘ he never 
learnt that a disregard of people is own brother 
to a disregard of principle’. Always tactless, 
often merciless, this arrogant and sombre dervish 


’, When the conqueror 
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was capable of inspiring a deep devotion in his 
troops, and in some—the most visionary—of 
his superiors an intuitive though always slightly 
apprehensive trust. 

But the combination of a daemonic will with 
ideas which were unconventional and seemed at 
first extravagant, and sensibilities so tetchy that 
they almost constituted a persecution mania, 
imperilled. if they did not wreck most of his 
Service relationships. His image and his achieve- 
ments, like Lawrence’s, are obscured by legend, 
by rancour and by fabrication. In 550 fascinat- 
ing pages, Mr. Sykes has unravelled the enigma 
of Wingate with the patience of a scholar, the 
flair of a detective, and the vision of an artist. 


Oedipus and Job in West African Religion 

By Meyer Fortes. Cambridge. 10s. 6d. 
Professor Meyer Fortes was invited to give the 
Frazer Lecture in 1957 in the University of 
Glasgow; and this little book is a somewhat 
expanded version of it. Despite its brevity, this 
essay is a major addition to the elaboration and 
elucidation of Sir James Frazer’s ideas; and, as 
a graceful compliment to the great synthesist in 
whose honour the lecture was given, it is written 
with an elegance and a concise allusiveness which 
have nearly disappeared in English anthropology 
since Sir James Frazer died, It is a most dis- 
tinguished performance. 

Taking his theme from Folklore in the Old 
Testament, Professor Fortes examines two views 
of man’s destiny which underlie the thinking 
of some of the chief religions of the world: 
Oedipus, who is the victim of Destiny, of 
ineluctable fate, whose good deeds cannot avert 
the tragedy which was inevitable from his birth; 
and Job, the pathetic victim of Supernatural 
Justice, who survives his trials and is restored 
to happiness when he finally acknowledges that 
the Justice of God cannot be judged by human 
standards. These two prototypes demonstrate in 
some ways the contrast between the belief in 
nature and the belief in nurture, between the 
efficacy of faith and the efficacy of work, be- 
tween the jural and the moral interpretation of 
the universe; and, in religions deriving from the 
Middle East, the two views are usually mutually 
exclusive. 

After establishing these prototypes, Professor 
Fortes discusses the extent to which they inform 
the religious concepts of the West African tribes 
of Yoruba, Benin and Dahomey; and then, in 
far greater detail, their working out in the beliefs 
and ritual of the Tallensi, of whose institutions 
Professor Fortes has made such distinguished 


studies. Among the Tallensi, as among the other - 


tribes named, both concepts of human destiny 
are accepted and invoked. There is an evil 
Prenatal Destiny, which is shown by the per- 
manent social failures, who made a wrong choice 
before they were born; and there is the Good 
Destiny which can be achieved by most men in 
their life-times if they submit diligently enough 
to the demands of their patrilineal ancestors as 
interpreted by divination. Professor Fortes shows 
how these two views of man interlock with each 
other, and with the enormous social emphasis 
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THE PURPLE 
AND THE 


SCARLET 


GUY SCHOFIELD 


What happened after the close of the 
New Testament story? This book tells 
all that is known and what may be 
surmised about the dramatic conflict 
between Romans and Christians. 


” PAMELA FRANKAU: “Bravely conceived 


and well done”— Bookman. 15/- 


THE WORLD OF 
INSECTS 


PAUL PESSON 


Uniform with Mammals of the World, 
etc. With 228 illustrations in gravure, oy 
which 52 are in full colour. 114” x9” 63/- 


In demand! 


ALAN MITCHELL’s 


HARLEY ST. 
HYPNOTIST 


This topical book describes the 
remarkable cases of a qualified 
doctor who practises hypnosis. 15/- 


PRINCE AND 
PREMIER 


HARRY MILLER 


Author of Menace in Malaya. This is 
the biography of Abdul Rahman, the 
prince and playboy who became Malaya’s 
first Prime Minister. 18/- 


A distinguished novel 


RUTH 
CHATTERTON’s 


THE SOUTHERN wWILp 


The author of Homeward Borne, The 
Betrayers, etc., highlights the growing 
unrest in America’s Southern States with 
two contrasted romances involving a rich 
Southern family. 448pp. 15/- 


by MILDRED ARCHER 


A historical account of one of the 
most fascinating and popular ex- 
hibits in the Indian Galleries of 
the Victoria and Albert Museum. 
Captured by the British at 
Seringapatam in 1799 when Tipu 
Sultan, ruler of Mysore, was 
defeated and killed, it represents 
a tiger in the act of devouring a 
prostrate European whilst an 
organ within the tiger produces 
notes resembling the cries of a 
person in distress intermingled 
with the roars of the tiger. There 
are 30 pages of text and 22 plates 
in this~interesting and unusual 
monograph. __7s. 6d. (post 6d.) 
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T. WH. HUOXLEY 


Scientist, Humanist & Educator 
by CYRIL BIBBY 


Forewords by 
SIR JULIAN HUXLEY 
ALDOUS HUXLEY 


SIR JULIAN HUXLEY: ‘I am per- 
sonally grateful to Dr. Bibby for 
making me more than ever proud of 
being the grandson of T. H. Huxley, 
and I commend his book as a valu- 
able study of a great human figure.’ 


Book Society Recommendation 
Illustrated, 25s. net 


Cc. A. WATTS & CO LTD 
40 DRURY LANE, LONDON, WC2 
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Another beautiful 
book from 
_ Constance Spry 


Favourite 
Flowers 


Mrs. Spry’s artistic and lyrical ideas 
are not confined to the world of the 
imagination, but are constantly 
brought into relation with practical 
affairs through her detailed instruc- 
tions, her lists of growers and 
varieties, her notes on the culture 
and care of both flowers and plants, 
and her practical approach to the 
use and treatment of cut flowers. 
A fine source of reference and also 
for enjoyable browsing. 


48 pages of plates, 8 pages in full 
- colour, and over 50 in mono- 
chrome. 224 pp. Crown 4to. 42s. 
AT ALL BOOKSHOPS 


* Prospectus post free from the 
Publishers: DENTS, 10 Bedford St. 
London WC2 


DENT 
Two rales from far and near 


Five Frontiers 
W. H. Murray 


A fast-moving novelin the ‘Buchan’- 
eering tradition, by the one-time 
leader of the Scottish Himalayan 
Expedition. Story of a group of 
mountaineers in conflict with a 
team of foreign atomic saboteurs, 
ranging from the Hebrides to the 
Pyrenees and Tibet. 16s. 


A Kind 
of Fighting 
Patrick Cruttwell 
A brilliantly ironic story of the 
interplay of power politics and 
nationalism, in an Asian ex-colony 


struggling for progress under in- 
vasion and reinvasion. pAds. 


=== DENT 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 
Lucinda and the 
Sailor Kitten 


Rosalie Fry 


Lucinda has a delightful seaside 
holiday among the charms of 
Brittany and the attractive Breton 
ways and fascinating folklore. 
Illustrated by the Author. 10s. 6d. 


Foxendale Farm | 


Fred Kitchen 


The well-known ‘ ploughman’ 
writer of Brother to the Ox fame 
reveals his innate love and under- 
standing of children and animals. 
Illustrated by Mary Shillabeer. 


11s. 6d. — 
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elena GORER 


b a hasae: By. hae Richardson. 
Reinhardt. 2ks. 
this book with memories of the gas-lit 


the anguished exaggeration of emotion 
; aroused such deep response in our Vic- 
forebears. The jacket, with its posed 
ph of Sarah, hands clasped, face tor- 


ed to bear out my worst suspicions. 

tt from the very first page Joanna Richard- 
$ style and approach are a total contradic- 
of this lush world. She dispenses, in short 
sentences, with Sarah Bernhardt’s illegiti- 
‘h to a cocotte ‘ one of those brilliant and 
ed birds of paradise that flourished in 
ete of the Sega Second Empire’. 


for the apt quotation earch brings the 


i) fey hae feauires were so finely 
and whose body lacked apparent Vitality 


is mces consumed and exhausted. Miss 
m has the answer. Her body was 


f , the strongest and most harrowing 

‘passions... 
: footlights—in the speech in which she 
V ledges and laments her uphappy love— 


'y wait and clench our hands. The 
aphatic declamation, the small white 
ular face, were too impressive—the tragedy 
red too awful a reality *. 

be—and it is inevitable that many of 
uld be—the extraordinary story of 
ardt’s life is unfolded with crisp 
hich slowly merge to compose a 
- portrait. Unfortunately someone has 
2. divide each section by a series of 


1 tend to fragment and disrupt 
_arrative. Inherent in Joanna 
e tendency to distil the 
y device which under- 


stage derived from other biographies _ 


od and a resistance to the theatrical : 
~ collapsed into Antony’s arms. She was an old 


gown obliterating every line of her 


ict her early ccars and sevens a fine eye 


d to show forth, with a sort of spiritual » 


when she advanced alone © 


deep silence. No one could clap; we 


t familiar many of the facts in this 


_ day, adi he deciding that she must write 
oe a novel and a play and swiftly proceeding to. 


: complete both? How she came to trail her glory 


across Europe and America is a familiar story, 
but Miss Richardson continually illumines the 
s legend with small unknown facts, and the last 


> chapters of the book are moving in their sim- 
_plicity. The assessment of Sarah Bernhardt’s 


- place in the theatre is all too brief and it would 


have been interesting to have a far more detailed 
analysis of her acting techniques. 
And yet how can one use the word techniques 


of a woman who at seventy, with only one leg, 


was carried in a litter from one theatre to 


- another and continued to enthral her audiences, 


until the famous death scene in Cléopdtre? 
“Antony entered the stage and then the miracle 


’ 


happened. For she (Sarah Bernhardt) had 
nothing to hold, nothing to help her and she 
rosé from that couch, swiftly and without seem- 
ing effort, stood erect a moment unaided, 
straight and firm and strangely beautiful, then 


woman and she had only one leg and a stump 
but she had the quality of eternity’. ; 
VINCENT BROME 


Pirates and Predators: The Piratical 
and Predatory Habits of Birds 

_ By Col. R. Meinertzhagen. 

Oliver and Boyd. £3 10s. 
This is a most absorbing book on bird 
behaviour, crammed with facts and anecdotes 
drawn from a large selection of diverse species 
and beautifully illustrated. It is divided into 
four sections: 1. Man, predators and vermin; 
2. amateur predators, in which we find the crow 
family, gulls, skuas, frigate birds, cuckoos, 
shrikes and many others; 3. professional preda- 
tors, restricted to the diurnal and nocturnal birds 
of prey; and 4, autolycism, in which the various 
ways in which birds make use of man, mammals, 
reptiles, and fish for their own needs are dis- 
cussed. No one but Meinertzhagen, widely 


“travelled and widely read, could have brought 


| give the page a sadly broken’ ~ 


together such an array of facts, many culled 
from personal experiences, 

A book on the behaviour of predator birds 
under everyday conditions gives us an insight 
into the working of the creatures’ brains. Orni- 
thologists are sick of being fed on a mass of 
trivial details instead of being told how birds 
actually live. This book makes us think. 
Meinertzhagen’s books are always controversial 
and here is no exception—not everyone for 
instance will agree with his dictum that the 
destruction of vermin (other than rats) is 
disastrous in the management of an estate—the 
lack of knowledge by ignorant man as to what 


_ is harmful and what is not is really at the root 


of the trouble. 

The treatment of the many species which are 
discussed individually is bound to be uneven. 
Of a number the author has little to say, few 
facts having come to light of their manner of 
hunting; others, like our golden eagle and 
sparrowhawk have earned a much fuller 
account. Curious are the stories connected 
with the lammergeier or bearded vulture, among 
which the circumstantial account of a lammer- 


- geier taking a small girl in the Bernese Oberland 


“ye ae 


” 


Ve 


Ye 


ay, is on : repented: 


sleep in a field. When he returned she was gone. 
Later on a child’s scream was heard, a friend 


ran to the sound, disturbed a lammergeier and 


rescued the child uninjured except for wounds 
in the arm and hand. The child was rechristened 
Lammergeier-Anni ’. 


remarkable pictures. Most striking is the picture 
by Millais of two white-tailed eagles attacking 


-a great northern diver. There is a reproduction 


of J. Wolff’s famous picture of gyrfalcons 
and red kite, painted at a cost of 500 guineas 
for Lord Lilford, while the picture in colour 
of a lammergeier (from a tapestry by the author) 
is one more example, if one be needed, of 


-Meinertzhagen’s wide interests and artistic skill, 


Davip BANNERMAN 


The Privilege was Mine. A Russian 
Princess returns to the Soviet Union. 


By Princess Zinaida Schakovskoy. 
by . 


Translated from the 
Peter Wiles. Cape. 16s. 


This is a book of impressions of Russia—but 
of a novel kind. The author, a member of one 
of the most distinguished noble Russian families, 
returned in 1957 for a visit to the U.S.S.R., after 
many years of exile. She was by then the wife 
of a Belgian diplomat, and, like many exiles, 
had made a new life outside Russia. But her 
speech and her heart remained those of a 
Russian, and she talked with Russians with an 
ease and an intimacy which few travellers can 
hope to achieve. The Princess is a writer of 
distinction, with a keen eye for detail and a great 
gift for telling a story. (The account of her con- 
versation with Serov, then head of the security 
service, is one of the many gems in this book.) 
She has been well served by her translator, and 
the result is a vivid and moving story. 

The author disliked much of what she saw. 
She heard criticism from all and sundry when- 
ever she escaped from official circles—mostly 
complaints about material conditions: But the 
Princess knows her own people too well to 
believe that such criticism of itself heralds any 


French 


fundamental change in a basically despotic 


system—people will grumble as freely as they 
dare, and go on conforming to the dictates of 
a government which it will never occur to them 
to seek to control. Thus it was no paradox that 
she should have discerned the greatest hope for 
the future of Russia symbolized in an old man, 
with whom she became friendly. He proved to 
be one of the few people who did not complain 
or criticize but, on the contrary, tried to make 
her see the good sides of the new regime. Forti- 
fied by his religious faith, this old aristocrat had 
managed to live on unobtrusively, if in abject 
poverty, a free man, free in his inner spirit, 
doing what he could for his fellow men. What 
of the fear, she asked him, what of ‘ this instru- 
ment of State which compels men to spy on one 
another, to denounce one another? ’ ‘I’d prefer 
it to stop’, he replies, ‘but doesn’t that instru- 
ment rely entirely on men’s weakness? There are 
those who don’t let themselves be -used ’. 

A rare phenomenon this in a totalitarian state 
—the man whose loyalty to his country consists 
not in hypocritical mouthings and subservience, 


3 “The father had 4s 
taken his little girl aged three and put h to 


Many other tales of bird’s 
daring—especially when attacking smakes—are 
contained in these pages accompanied by 


bat 3 in the preservation of his own inteartege nd th at unfo: 
ae ay, when he came over ee ign pass ‘ 


~ of moral standards in his relations with his fel- 
lows. This is, of course, the position of Boris 
Pasternak. The regime feels confident only so 
i long as it can hear the mouthings and see the 
subservience—though dozens of the incidents 


insincere the outward show of loyalty often is, 

: when compared with the deeper loyalty of her 
i. old friend. 

One feature mars this sincere and deeply 

religious book—the attitude to Hungary. The 


these Hungarians who chose to revolt just at 
a : the very moment when the Soviet Union was 
: relaxing tension, and thus set things back. This 
-—so is quite familiar Russian chauvinism—even 
aa Russian liberals in 1863 took much the same 
a _ view of the Polish rising. But I feel that the 
i Princess’s old friend would have been less selfish, 


desperate courage of the men who tried to free 
‘ their country in October 1956. 
' LEONARD SCHAPIRO 


The Life of Henry Brulard 
By Stendhal. Translated by Jean 
Stewart and B. C. J. G. Knight. 


Merlin Press. 25s. 

A perfect autobiography is one in which the 
processes of writing have become an uncon- 
scious instrument for immediately transmitting 
the author’s perception of the truth about him- 
oe self. This is a moral act rather than an art, 
-: demanding a purity of intention which is rare. 
Stendhal’s Life of Henry Brulard is one of 

the rarities. 
It is immediately reassuring to find that this 


autobiography has not the least resemblance to 


what we usually think of as a literary master- 
J piece. It is only a fragment, though a big one, 
= of Stendhal’s plan; it is an unrevised first draft 
hd written at enormous speed and it is chaotic. We 
a find it difficult not to be bored with the exact 
ee. visual data based on the plans of streets and 
af rooms which Stendhal scrawled in the manu- 
ae script to stimulate his memory (they are repro- 
in duced in this translation). ‘ We left the table in 
the middle of dinner (T). I was at H and the 
curé Chelan at C. I shall look up the date in 
fs some chronology. The picture is as clear as pos- 
sible in my mind, some forty-five years later’. 
It cannot be said that he has made the picture 
clear to us. Yet when we get over the feeling of 
oe being let down by the absence of any literary 
_ evocation or description which might help us 
to see what Stendhal saw we realize this is not at 
all important. All that matters is that Stendhal 
_--—-—rihimself should be excited by his own act of 
visual recollection—the mental mechanism 
which thrusts him across time so that the boy he 


tables and chairs, becomes present to the man 
he is ‘standing this morning, October 16, 1832, 


Hill in Rome, in magnificent sunshine’. 

AZ The man he is, writing his autobiography 
‘Sa C what I felt at the time’), is a happy man. This 
____ is the final reassurance to us that we are reading 
a masterpiece of sincerity. So many autobio- 


self-pity which is the sworn ally of fake. 
"Stendhal never speculates whether it was worth 
while to have endured a wretched childhood for 


-_ gecorded by Princess Schakovskoy show how 


a. author has nothing but angry impatience for 


more charitable and more human in judging the 


was, standing between the anonymous legs of . 


by San Pietro in Montorio, on the Janiculum 


___ graphers have been miserable, writing out of the 


with the Army in 1800 and entered Milan. The 


Life of Henry Brulard tells of all that led up to © 
that moment. If we are tempted to say that it. 


was worth while for this particular child to suf- 
fer in order that European letters should receive 


from ‘Stendhal-Brulard the happy creation of — 


Fabrice, it may sound rather heartless, even 
pompous, but after all Je bonheur is contagious 
and there never seems quite enough of it to go 
round. 


I’m writing this, and I have always written — 


: just as Rossini writes his music, I think about 


_it and write down every morning what I find 


in the libretto. 


Miss Jean Stewart and Mr. Knight have made a 
translation which transcribes- all the verve and 
brio of this marvellous book. 
H. G. WHITEMAN 
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Anglican Attitudes 


By A. O. J. Cockshut. Collins. 16s. 
The Church of England numbers among - its 
members, at two extremes, some who accept all 
Roman Catholicism except the Pope and others 
who deny most of Christianity except its ethic. 
This inclusiveness, felt by many to be one of 
the chief Anglican virtues (since to them the 
mystery of religion is too great to be success- 
fully caught in any single doctrinal net), was 
not so readily admitted in 1 the Bau nineteenth 
century. 

Evangelicals and -Tractarians alike then saw 
with alarm how the breadth of Broad Church- 
manship was being extended by the influence of 
scientific ideas and German biblical criticism. 
They sensed that some degrees of liberalism 
strayed beyond even the wide confines of 
Anglicanism. They appealed to the Thirty-nine 
Articles and the Prayer Book in justification. 
Mr. Cockshut’s able essay is the story of how 
three such appeals failed. Gorham, an elderly 
clergyman, was judged by his bishop not to 
hold the correct Anglican doctrine of baptismal 
regeneration. Two authors of Essays and 
Reviews, published in 1860, were singled out for 
casting aside the traditional faith. Colenso, - 
Bishop of Natal, was arraigned for disbelieving 
the literal accuracy of the Pentateuch. All three 

cases, after being settled ecclesiastically against 


the defendants, went to the Privy Council which 


each time disallowed the ecclesiastical verdict. 
Mr. Cockshut does not survey these events in 
detail, but devotes enough time to each case to 
bring out, with a clarity rare in doctrinal dis- 
cussion, the clash of principle involved. It is a 
book which does much to explain the character 
of the Church of England. : 

The outcome of the passionate controversies 
surrounding these cases, in which great Victor- 
ians like Gladstone and Stanley were deeply 
involved, disappointed all sides. But the experi- 
ence did give the Church of England a new 
self-knowledge, and brought to light what Mr. 
Cockshut calls ‘ the tensions implicit in the very 
nature of Anglicanism’. The Church of Eng- 
land believes both in the authority of the Bible 
and in private judgment, and when they conflict 
has no effective machinery for deciding the issue. 


It believes in the authority of bishops and in the’ 


power of the State over bishops. Such contra- 
- dictions are nowadays as much as _ possible 
covered from view. The Colenso case finally 


theory on which our present educational syst 


twentieth century shall see a recrudescence 


_sophy, to which theologians have bound 


suasions alone that he Sotid mainta 


The nineteenth-century exposure of 
underlying tension did one good thing. It i 
Posed tolerance on Anglicans, by provi 
through | the court cases, that suspected cuck 
in the nest had to be lived with because tl 
could not be ejected. The Church of Engla 
remains perhaps the most comprehensive 
earth. Some will continue to find this intell 
tually dissatisfying, but others will see in i 
charitable wisdom, holding that ultimately 
all matters of religion cor ad cor loquitur—a 
who may catch such talk.in a formula? 

_ WALTER JAME: 


T. Huxley. Scientist, Humanist a 


~ Educator. By ae BoD 


Watts. 25s. 
Many people know that Sir. fue and Aldc 
Huxley had a famous ‘grandfather, but few m 
have realized how great he was until they re 


“this excellent thought-provoking biograpl 


Among the many points that will strike the 
the first will probably be how modern Huy 
was. In 1868 he delivered a ‘lay sermon’ 

Edinburgh in which he concluded that | 


fair study of the facts would not supp 
any assumption that the people of Eurc 


were biologically more advanced than those 
Africa’. Two years later, when President of t 
British Association for the Advancement 
Science, he declared that ‘if it were given 
me to look beyond the abyss of geologica 
recorded time . . . I should expect to be witn 
of the Poiucom of living protoplasm from r 
living matter ’. 

These, and many other problems, are burn 
questions today, as are the relative places of 
humanities and science in education. ‘The wh 


is based’, he wrote in 1884, ‘is wrong fré 
top to bottom’; and most thoughtful men a 
women today would say that it still is, becau 
of the shocking state of affairs which pe 
people to imagine that they are ‘ educated ’ wh 
they know nothing of science. With equal fo 
Huxley would have condemned a system wh 
allowed scientists to be ignorant of the huma 
ties. With characteristic aptness he wrote ~ 
value of the cargo does not compensate for 
ship’s being out of trim’. ee “ 

It is fascinating to consult him on the p 
ing problem of the relations between scier 
and religion. In his final battle with Gladsta 
he prophesied the dilemma ‘ Whether 


medieval papistry, or whether it shall witni 
the severance of the living body of the ethi 
ideal . . . from the carcase, foul with sav: 
Biperstiions. and cankered with false ph 


Morality, he insisted, and Darwin would hz 
agreed, has no necessary: connexion with re 
gious belief; and they were themselves the 
living proofs of this proposition, for kind! 
and more charitable men than they would 
hard to find. ‘ The religion which will end 
Huxley concluded, ‘is such a daydream as n 

still be dreamed in the. noon-tide glare 
science’; and that means evolution of m 
Eatnd, eeecealiys andall, ef 
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Summer. Fitful sunshine. Birds, butterflies. — 
; ‘Drive to Whapsnade? ... Wondermere? .. . Weston-Super-Market? 
_ Why, sure. Makes nice change. 


= by 4 _ George take Mirabelle, Granny, Mrs. Bagstraw, Dr. Jameson, little Bernie, 
|. a little Hilda, groundsheet, lilo, sandwiches, dogs, parrot, pushchair. 
0ant Why, sure, you take twins... 


. Hey, No! Hang it. Take twins? Born twiddlers. 

b ¥ _ Tweak hair, ears. Twist ashtray. Drop toffee. 
Wind window-winder. Turn door handles. Madness! 

tae gs, Mind boggles. Not on. 


Ah, but... your car has safety handles! New fitted. Twiddle preof. 
Wilmot Breeden. So okay, okay. 


For this relief, much. Wilmot thrice blessed Breeden. 
: Children’s safety handles (to fit). Children’s safety catches (as fitted). 
Pew s*: Handle won’t unlock door, door won’t open. 
Door won’t open, twins won’t bounce. Simple as. 


Virtually every British car roads today some components Wilmot Breeden. 
pee es _ Mind at ease. Unboggle. 
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T BREE: EN are at Bir ming’ rt sham: also at London, Manchester, Bridgwater, Glasgow, Melbourne, Toronto. 
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CRITIC ON THE HEARTH 


Weekly comments on B.B.C. programmes by’ independent contributors 


Television Broadcasting 


DOCUMENTARY 

Controversial Genius 
‘ A UNIQUE and a great man ’—this was the most 
positive and least equivocal summing-up of 
Charlie Chaplin, given over the transatlantic 
telephone by Claire Bloom, in ‘ The Little 
Fellow ’ (Friday), a somewhat lukewarm tribute 
to Chaplin’s seventieth birthday. Apart from the 
excerpts—which one could only have 
wished longer—the best parts of this 
feature were the recollections of the 
early days, the camera strolling 
down to Kennington, S.E., to find 
people who still remembered the 
Charlie of fifty years ago. George 
Doonan in particular was fascina- 
ting on Chaplin’s music-hall days 
and the origin of the famous ‘ little 
run ’—the music-hall comedian had 
to be chased around but never off 
the stage. Chaplin was born into a 
declining art; he transplanted it with 
dazzling success into the new 
medium of the cinema. There was 
some talk in this programme of 
genius, including a definition by 
Chaplin himself (recorded in a 
B.B.C. radio programme): one 
definition applicable to him might 
be the right man in the right place 
at the right time—the shanty-town 
Hollywood of 1914, where in a few 
years he laid the foundations of his 
art and his fame. 

The best—and almost the only— 
critical “assessment of Chaplin’s 
work came from Dilys Powell, who 
pointed out the toughness and irreverence that 
lie beneath the pathos. More comment on the 
films themselves would have been welcome— 
one scarcely got the impression that these are 
works surpassing almost everything else in the 
cinema; and ‘in view of the occasion, the remarks 
on Chaplin the man, and his ideas as expressed 
outside his work, might have been omitted. As 
for the ‘two Charkies’, which have displeased 
some—the ‘ little fellow’ and the social philoso- 
pher—they came together, and justified each 
other, in The Great Dictator and Monsieur 
Verdoux (it was interesting to learn how much 
Shaw admired the latter). Nobody has ever 
suggested that Lysistrata is the less brilliant for 
having a ‘ propagandist’ purpose. 

Two other, and very different, artists, who 
have also, in their time, expressed themselves 
strongly about society and been the subject of 
strong views in their turn, spoke to us in person 
in ‘Monitor’ (the best in this series for some 
time). First came the late Frank Lloyd Wright, 
in one of his last television interviews, recorded 
in America. He looked and sounded rather like 
a mixture of Bertrand Russell and Robert Frost. 
Many of the famous principles were there: ‘ the 
site should determine the character of the house’ 
—superbly illustrated at Bear Run waterfall; and 
“you should never build on top of a hill: if you 
do, you lose the hill’; the campaign against the 
box which dominates so much of modern archi- 
tecture; the pioneering of steel and glass, ten- 
sion, streamlining, flexibility, continuity of 
structure—it was a glimpse for which one was 
grateful. I would, though, have liked to see more 
of his buildings, and to see the few we did see 


Charlie Chaplin in Modern Times: ‘The Little Fellow’, 


rather more clearly. Wright’s death might have 
been the opportunity for ‘Monitor’ to do a 
bigger feature on him, using the N.B.C. inter- 
view, but offering more illustration. Many of us 
would have appreciated this, for since most of 
Wright’s work is in America, his name is more 
of a legend than a label on particular buildings. 

Also not to be missed was Paul Robeson on 
Othello: he was in splendid form—delighted to 
be here, delighted with Shakespeare, delighted 
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with the production at Stratford in which he is “his training was to come back to be the con 


now appearing. Some have criticized this; Mr. 
Robeson warmly and generously defended the 
producer, but admitted that he was gradually 
“playing back’. some of the rhetoric he had 
originally been directed to play down. He was 
most interesting on the play itself, which he 
sees in terms of a black man isolated in a white 
society: a play primarily not of sexual jealousy 
but of honour. He described how he had once 
played the part in America, near the Southern 
border, and felt the tension 
and hostility in the audi- 
ence: this, he thought, was 
what Shakespeare intended: 
“I didn’t get too close to 
Desdemona that night’, he 
said, with a broad grin. 
‘Monitor’ also included a 
clever, if perhaps  over- 
extended, parody by John 
Schlesinger of ‘ hi-fi’ mania, 
or audiophilia, as an Ameri- 
can psychiatrist has appar- 
ently. labelled it. This 
mystique, with its obsession 
with mechanical perfection 
and its splendid jargon— 
mush, boxy, pre-echo, etc.— 
has great comic possibilities, 
which this film kept hinting 
at but only really got down 
to in one superb Hancock- 
worthy sequence: a bunch 
of bearded and duffle-coated 
enthusiasts constantly shift- 


i 4 ‘ j a. programme 
celebrating his seventieth birthday, was given on April 17 


Frank Lloyd Wright, the American architect, who died on April. 
seen in a recently filmed interview shown in ‘ Monitor’ on Ap 


ing their chairs about to find the right 


on which to hear, stereophonically, a gam 


ping-pong and some music that sounded 
“Moments with the Great Masters’. 
Earlier the same evening, in ‘ Meeting Po 
the Rev. Michael Scott, sitting as still as a 1 
spoke quietly and dispassionately—to a tear 
questioners who provided a welcome chi 
from the old familiar faces—about his camp 
of civil disobedience. His belief that Britain 
a divine vocation at this poin 
history to show that there car 
another way of solving internati 
problems: besides ‘ deterrents’ tl 
a new and interesting light on 
courageous and dedicated man. 
K. W. GRANSDE 


DRAMA 
Westerns with a Differe 


THE LONE SHIELING of Jo: 
Schull’s Proud Passage prese: 
last Sunday was not in some n 
island of the Hebrides, but it m 
have been. Cape Breton in Car 
was the scene; yet the hearts 
accents were mainly Highland. 
immigrants were finding that 
way of living was as hard as 
rocky coast itself. Here was 
isolated Catholic settlement witl 
priest, its doctor, its Highland p 
and its Highland poverty. 

question posed and rather mono 
ously argued in the play 

whether-a young doctor who 
shown brilliant surgical promis 


of ‘his ain folk’ or whether he should leave 
fulfil his career in the big cities. The elder 
doctor, who seemed to have quite enough 
in him to carry on for a while, was insi: 
that the youngster’s duty was to his own ta 
ship, even though the young wife was na 
most eager to leave it for a larger life. It 
all too obvious from the start that the older 
would win. : 

Mr. Schull was setting two Scottish tende 


ne 
." 


o 
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wett 25 1959 


rainst one another; there is the desire to get 
ut and get on which has made Scots into excel- 
nt and often well-rewarded colonists; Neil 
AcCulloch in the play was the typical ‘lad o’ 
airts’ who could see no reason for letting his 
nts rust. Why not get away and rise? The 
ther Scottish characteristic is a ready appetite 
“my ain folk’ sentiment and this was made 
prevail, a conclusion which struck one as 
surd and even immoral. If McCulloch really 
mned the genius of which we heard, his proper 
mction in the world was to go where he could 
the best experience and use it to the best 
dvantage as a specialist, and not to slog round 
rocky roads of a barren coast carrying on a 
eneral practice which a less gifted man could, 
ith some common sense, have handled per- 
ctly well. ‘ 

If I could not approve Mr. Schull’s conclu- 
ons, I certainly could not disapprove of the 
srformance directed by John Jacobs, in which 
ordon Jackson spoke with capital intensity of 
ling for the victim of the doctor’s dilemma. 
here was no less admirable acting, in a sadly 
part, by Jean Anderson and by Ian Mac- 
aughton as a young fisherman menaced with 
loss of his livelihood by a tubercular hip. 
The fact of his having to leave for treatment 


Lawrence, on April 16 


where was surely only a further 
ent for McCulloch’s depar- 
to carry on that treatment.) 
whole company made as brave 
how with Highland dancing as 
y did in the simulation of High- 
nd accents. 

he next geographical move was 
5m Canada to Cornwall. I have 
ver read D. H. Lawrence’s short 
y ‘Samson and Delilah’, which 
ned into thirty minutes of 
fision by Donald McWhinnie 
sril 16). Nor do I want to read it 
w, since it is hardly a story at all. 
st, hunky, surly man returns to 
blic-house in the Duchy kept 
his former wife and claims her. 
has been away for many years 
she tells him to get out. When 
refuses, she gets some soldiers 
ted in the place to tie him up 


yw 
ake 


thleen Michael as the landlady and Patrick Allen as the stranger 
| Samson and Delilah, adapted from a short story by D. H. 


Verney, Ann 
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Michael and of lumpish 
domination by Patrick 
Allen. But I wondered 
whether, if this piece had 
not carried the Lawrence 
label, anyone would have 
bothered to do anything 
more about it. 

Marghanita Laski  re- 
ceived some rebuke for 
being propagandist and 
tendentious in her writing 
of -The Offshore Island 
(April 14), whose scene was 
presumably somewhere west 
of Lundy. If to show con- 
cern about the future of 
Great Britain and of other 
European countries ground 
between two World Powers 
in an atomic war is repre- 
hensible in television 
drama, then we apparently 
must settle down, without 
risk of such censure, to a 
routine of party games, 
corpse-and-clue yarns, and 
trivial comedies about tiresome little people. 
Whether Miss Laski was being 
fair to American service-men 
(with Pentagon politics behind 
them) I do not know. But surely 
there is a case for welcoming in 
television drama occasional 
approaches to the greatest prob- 
lem in the world’s history, about 
which nobody with any spark of 
feeling can fail to be in some way 
‘tendentious’. Complete objec- 
tivity in such a case is either im- 
possible or, if possible, dull. 

There was no attempt at the 
well-made play. The Offshore 
Island was not written for the in- 
dustry of entertainment. Dennis 
Vance’s production had an excel- 
lent urgency and vigour. Ann 
‘ Todd and Tim Seely did espe- 
cially well as the mother and son 
of a family which, in a remote 
cranny, escaped the general de- 
struction of Britain only to dis- 
cover that they were getting in 
the way of the major and con- 


& 


The Offshore Island on April 14, with (left to right) Tim Seely as James 
Todd as Rachel Verney, Diane Clare as Mary Verney, and 


Phil Brown as Captain Charles 


Scene from Proud Passage on April 19, with Harold Goldblatt (seated) 
as Dr. John Cleary, Gordon Jackson as Dr. Neil McCulloch, and Betta 
St. John as Dr. McCulloch’s wife, Frances 
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tinuing combatants and were regarded as a 
contaminating nuisance. None of it struck me as 
so unlikely that it could not happen, and all of 
it was so horrible that we must make it our first 
resolve to see that it does not happen, even if 
to say so be deemed ‘ tendentious’. 

Ivor BROWN 


Sound Broadcasting 


DRAMA 
Guilt 


THE FACTS of Strindberg’s life loom rather large 
in most criticisms of his plays. His view of 
human relationships was a harsh one and most 
people, recoiling from it, prefer to find explana- 
tion for it in a study of his personal experience. 
This kind of study is of interest to the psycho- 
logists but it tends to blind us in our apprecia- 
tion of his dramatic worth. It is true that he 
demonstrates, for a pre-Freudian, an astonishing 
understanding of sex motivations, but it is also 
a fact that he displays an enormous control over 
the creation of scene and character. His dialogue 
is spare but is beautifully sufficient and contains 
so many stage directions by inference that many 
of his plays might be performed without scenery. 
It might be said, in fact, that just 
as his psychology anticipates Freud 
his use of dialogue anticipates the 
needs of radio, while his later plays 
suggest the source of inspiration for 
a dramatist like M. Ionesco. 

In Pariah, performed by Mr. 
Michael Gough and Mr, Anthony 
Jacobs, Strindberg pits two men in 
a struggle in which victory can only 
be moral. There is no physical 
action in the same sense that there 
is no physical action in Greek 
drama. The archaeologist and his 
strange visitor are caught sym- 
bolically in a storm. The archae- 
ologist’s confession of guilt may be 
interpreted as a ruse to extract a 
confession from his visitor. It may 
also be seen as an expression of that 
deeper sense of guilt. In suggesting 
that the archaeologist may be 
possessed of both motives, Strind- 
berg says more in this very short 
play than others who have struggled 
through three acts. 

In Miss fFulie, translated un- 
accountably into Miss Fulia for this 
production by Mr. Noel Iliff, 
Strindberg also says much in very 
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COURT OF — 
‘COMMON QUERY—5 


by PODALIRIUS 


COUNSEL FOR MR. DOE, A MAN IN THE STREET, QUESTIONS 
MRS. COE, A HOSPITAL CHIEF PHARMACIST. 


Mrs. Coe, can you see any real justification for the in- 


creased cost of the N.H.S., on the basis of your many 
years’ service ?—I’m not so old..But, yes, there’s been 
inflation; and the population’s increased; and there are 
more old people. Really old people. 


Well, what gains have we to set against the increased cost? ~ 


—We're healthier, and we live longer. Everyone knows that. 
You are a pharmacist, though, not a doctor?>—Yes; and 
I’m a N.HLS. employee, so I know, for instance, that the 
number of full-time nurses in England and Wales has 
increased by twenty thousand in seven years. And in eight 
years administrative staff have increased from twenty-five 
thousand to thirty-two. 

T herefore?—Therefore, though I hold no brief for it, you 
obviously can’t blame all the increased cost on the 
pharmaceutical industry. 

Mrs. Coe, I believe many of the brighter young 
pharmacists are going overseas to do research?—Yes. 

So the industry here does not attract them ?>—Only because 
the industry here can afford to spend only four millions a 
year on research, or so it says. In Switzerland, the figure 
is seven millions. In the U.S.A. it’s 43 millions. Of course, 
there are a lot of young pharmacists in the British industry, 


and some in universities. 


Ah, the universities, Very different from the pharmaceutical 
industry?—Well, they accept studentships and fellowships 
from it—to a tune of nearly two hundred thousand 
pounds a year. 

Would you not agree that most new » drugs are discovered 
by universities and hospitals, and not by the industry?— 
Some of them are; but even so, it’s only the industry that 
could produce them economically. For instance, in 1947 a 
moa units of penicillin cost 13s. 4d. In 1955 they cost 
ls. 4 

Mrs. Coe, in view of what you’ve said, how "i you explain 
the increased cost of the pharmaceutical service?>—The 
Guillebaud Committee said it was due partly to an in- 


creased use of new drugs. More effective drugs, I would ~ 


add. 

Heavily advertised drugs, too? Gaudily advertised?—Like 
this advertisement, you mean? No, let’s be fair, the 
advertisements do keep one abreast; and one needn’t look 


at them. And anyway, they’re vetted by the editors of the - 


medical and pharmaceutical journals. 

Mrs. Coe, you heard the doctor say just now that standard 
drugs are sometimes not as good as equivalent branded 
drugs. How on earth can that be the case if they really are 
equivalent?—Oh well, there are keeping qualities and 
intangibles like taste that can be important to a sick person. 
A dress is only a sack caught up in the middle; but some 
sacks look better than others, and cost more, Your wig now 
—I dare say it’s the same with wigs. I do know something 
about wigs, I mean. 

THE COURT ROSE 
ES * a ® , 

Issued in the interests of both the pharmaceutical 
industry and the nation’s health by the Vilamins Group, 


manufacturers of food, fine chemicals and pharma- ~ 


ceuticals for the medical profession. the agricultural 
industry and the general public both at home and overseas. 
VITAMINS, LTD., Upper Mall. London, W.6 
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TODAY'S LOWEST — 
TRANSATLANTIC AIR FARES 
LONDON AND GLASGOW h 
TO THE U.S.A. 


vi REYKJAVIK) 
FROM LONDON: £143.5.0 Retin 
FROM GLASGOW: £131.9.0 Rotur 


_ INCLUDING MEALS 


TOP TOURIST STANDARD SERVICE 
AND STILL 
£22 less than ANY Economy | 
Class Fares 


IMMEDIATE SPACE AVAILABLE 
Consulé your personal Travel Agent 


London Office: 45 SOUTH AUDLEY ST W1 Telephone: cro. 
| Glasgow Office: 62 BUCHANAN STC1 Telephone: CI 


iF woe: Jui pla 
a of terror Miss Jill Bennett, has 
committed a crime against the Gods. In Strind- 
2s opinion the emancipation of women 
represented the overthrowing of order, and 
though Miss Julie has not consciously wished 
fo emancipation, she has, like Oedipus, been 
forced into a criminal position by events that 
ave gone before. She has been brought up by 
i feminist mother and she has no control over 
situation in which she finds herself. She is 
mpelled to seek sexual satisfaction in -the 
sompany of Jean (Mr. Paul Daneman). The 
ances of her life then dictate to her. 
She cannot escape with Jean; she cannot live 
with him in her father’s house. If emancipation 
really worked she would be able to dictate her 
ferms, but Strindberg suggests that it cannot 
do so because it is grounded in the overthrow- 
ing of the natural order of the sex relation- 
ip. Miss Julie is forced to take her life by 
the circumstances in which she finds herself. 
This outer force compelling her makes it difficult 
fo refer to her last act off-stage (or rather off- 
mike) as suicide. Once again Oedipus’s action 
is recalled because he too is driven on to the 
takes by a sense of guilt which is born of no 
in that he personally has knowingly committed. 
t is a pity that many people find Strindberg’s 
so harsh that they seek comfort in a know- 
ledge of his biography. He may have suffered 
ut he is also one of the great dramatists. 
In the first of a new series of productions by 
iss Nesta Pain the day in the life of a lawyer’s 
derk was dramatized under the title, Mr. Curtis’s 
Chambers. The form was that of the educational 
mentary but it avoided the patronizing aside 
and gave a highly interesting picture of the work 
that a lawyer’s clerk does and of the kind of day 
hat he has. Waving heard so many of those 
Jays with pompous barristers arguing the toss, 
was pleasant to discover that barristers are 
wandled rather like naughty children by their 
anny chief clerks. 
_ Safer than Love, adapted by Mr. Felix Felton 
rom a short story by Miss Margery Allingham, 
one of those thrillers from the shires. Much 
f the dialogue seemed old hat even for the 
hires and a large amount of it took place in 
rather groaning motor-cars. 


HE SPOKEN WORD 
‘ Specialists 
DISCUSSIONS THIS WEEK—and they have ranged 
speculation about the effect on world 
fairs of Mr. Dulles’s retirement and the 
mpending translation of Chancellor Adenauer 
9 rival statements of the nature of ecclesiastical 
uthority—have been on the whole indecisive in 
fect and not very stimulating in quality, There 
ems to me to be a world of difference between 
eakers in debate whose whole energy is directed, 
ja their subject, towards their audience—even 
i they seem to be unaware of it—and the intro- 
erted specialists who can only be overheard 
ith difficulty. The latter need the kind of 
ferpreter—publicist or journalist—who is not 
yays provided. 
: am sure this was part of the trouble with 
uthority in the Church’, a conversation 
ween a Baptist, a Jesuit, and a Professor of 
vinity, which set out from the Aighly debat- 
 Nege geteaior that there was a * general abdi- 
m of personal responsibility’ in the world 
y, and a consequently intensified search, on 


ireness 
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IAN RODGER 


y or guidance. The answer to this was 
mulate the Christian truths in fresh 


reverse. There was an admission 
wage te * unacceptable ” 


m the allegation that ‘a 


of the individual, for some exterior — 
ee got so far, the tak began © 


in matters of divorce and 
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See he Faeht kind of - lot of people think the Church, if it had its way, 


would impose its rules by force’. Even as a 


_ discussion of the expedients of authority which 


have been evolved through the centuries in a 
variety of Christian creeds, this proved a 
remarkably cautious engagement. It might have 
had rather less negative results if only some 
inquisitive, undenominational and critical in- 
dividual had been present to act as chairman, 
press the challenges, and force an issue. 

Debate was much more agile, if no more 
conclusive in last week’s ‘ Matters of Moment’, 
when the enigma of Mr. Nehru’s attitudes and 
policies in relation to East and West, having 
been ardently expounded by an Indian advocate, 
Raghavan Iyer, was examined and variously 
interpreted by William Clark, H. V. Hodson, 
and C. M. Woodhouse. At least there was a 
clash of convictions here, and-some show of 
temperament. Elucidating the principles of 
Indian neutralism, Mr. Iyer attained heights of 
mystical fervour—even if the insight remained 
rather on his side of the question; and any 
other interpretation than his own was rejected 
as earthbound or inept. High-mindedness such 
as this carried a certain rhetorical conviction. 
Could politics really supersede self-interest, 
could they reach this height above the battle and 
stay there? It seemed as if they could—until, 
alas, it came to the question of Kashmir, and 
the Congress Government’s treatment of the 
Naga tribesmen. At this point an ominously 
sensitive silence, on the defence side, suddenly 
broke in high-minded rage. 

The calm of the common-room was never for 
a moment ruffled by two of the staff of the 
London School of Economics, Hilde Himmel- 
weit and Norman Birnbaum, who brought it 
with them intact into the studio, to discuss ‘ The 
Function of the Social Sciences’. What pro- 
mised to be a largish subject was cut small 
indeed. In fact this proved to be the most 
amicable of bickers about a book, Television 
and the Child, which Miss -Himmelweit, as 
part-author, defended against the highly invo- 
luted strictures of Mr. Birnbaum. Any illumina- 
tion of the professed subject of the talk was, 
one might say, incidental and quite unintended; 
and it would be hard to imagine anyone listen- 
ing to these specialists immersed in their 
speciality, being fired either to become a social 
scientist or to enrol at the London School of 
Economics. 

Something much more to the point, in the 
way of illustrating the practical side of social 


- science today, was achieved in Margaret Hotine’s 


programme, ‘ Back to Life’. This gave a picture 
of what can now be done to restore a sense of 
life, independence, and achievement to people 
who would have been judged totally incapaci- 
tated—whether by disease or accident—only a 
few years ago. The voices of the patients them- 
selves—from the housewife who had re-learnt 
how to wash, cook, and iron after a stroke, to 
the polio case, helpless for five years, who 
managed to dress himself after three weeks at 
a rehabilitation centre—added tremendously to 
this piece, an astonishing record of human 
courage and adaptability. On the producing side 
there is one criticism, which applies to a number 
of programmes using this technique. The 
recorded voices are not always in scale with each 
other, and the listener is forced to control the 
pitch of his set, to prevent one voice from 
booming and the next from being inaudible. 


Davip PAUL 
MUSIC 

“ | Crusaders 
THE SAYING GOES that to make a friend you 
have to close one eye,-to keep him you must 
close both. In musical terms, to enjoy an opera 
you must close one half of your mind and if it 
is early Verdi, say as far as Aftila, you have to 


close both. It is bad libretti that have bedevilled 
opera from the start, or rather from soon after 
the start;\ since Rinuccini’s for Peri’s Dafne 
(1597) and that for his Euridice three years later 
have a lovely renaissance ripeness and grace. 
Soon decay set in, with results from which 
opera still suffers. 

It is a hopeful sign that today this business 
of silly libretti has become, rather hestitantly, 
something that may be discussed by those given 
wholly to opera. This is no longer a sacred cow, 
unapproachable by any but the higher priests 
of the art. It is possible to overhear an aloof 
but not altogether unintelligent give-and-take 
about the qualities of a libretto much in the 
mood in which is now being fought out the 
rival claims of kilts versus trews in Lucia di 
Lammermoor. One would like, in a small way, 
to gather their opinion of the libretto Verdi sets 
in I Lombardi alla prima Crociata, the opera 
that was given last week (April 15, Home) in a 
rich and resonant performance by the Welsh 
National Opera Company. 

This is really a sadly botched piece of literary 
hack work. Bloody-minded the men of the first 
crusade may have been. But at least they were 
men, their flesh good beef, their blood red when 
it was not blue and certainly not the wishy- 
washy fluid that dribbles through the veins of 
Grossi’s characters. The effect on Verdi was 
lamentable. Better if he had gone back to the 
French chronicler Joinville, a few pages from 
whose book provided interval reading between 
the first and second acts, few but enough to put 
Grossi’s libretto in its mean little place. No 
wonder that much of the music mirrors the 
cheap sentiments and conventions of the plot so 
that one finds it difficult to listen to the whole 
opera. But it must be heard from time to time, 
so that we can get the Verdi perspective right, 
and it is a very proper choice for a company 
such as this which can produce thrilling chorus 
work. That in fact made the evening. Giselda’s 
notorious prayer would have been better had 
Joyce Barker started a phrase here and there 
more often right on the note instead of sending 
a shiver down our spine by easing her voice up 
to the note in a kind of swooning ecstasy which 
may have been psychologically right but was 
musically less so. Experts, even those most 
enthusiastic and most favourably biased, have 
‘written off ’ J Lombardi as a poor work and it 
is hard to answer them back with any convic- 
tion. Verdi was soon to discover that the 
acclamations with which it was received in 
Milan (where is was hailed as a political mani- 
festo) could not’ satisfy the musician that was 
his real self and he shed that skin. Within four 
years he had written the sleep-walking scene in 
Macbeth. In another four he reached Rigoletto. 
It was an amazing progress. 

Martinu’s oratorio The Epic of Gilgamesh (a 
competent rendering on April 18 in the Third 
Programme by the B.B.C. Chorus, soloists, and 
Orchestra under Sir Malcolm Sargent) goes back 
into more distant history even than Verdi’s 
crusaders; but it is helped by passages of spoken 
narrative, excellently done in this instance. The 
music is not impressive. Martinu is a prolific 
composer and, as always with such torrential 
talents, his danger is overwriting. There were 
signs of that here, when the thread of thought 
went slack; as if the mind stood still while the 
pen raced ahead. We know less of his choral 
music than of his orchestral works (memory 
keeps fresh the first impression of the attractive 
fourth symphony) and so this performance had 
at least the interest of novelty. 

It needed an effort to think back to Verdi 
and Martinu, while making use of a memory 
through which echoed the sound of Ravi 
Shankar’s sitar. After a mere eight or nine years 


‘of hearing Indian improvised music in splendid 
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solo sitar performances, though only sporadic 


ally, the ear has begun to remember. There is _ 
the breathless tone (the sitar is a singer among — 


plucked stringed instruments) when the alap 


- quickens and the curious choked tone of the 


mordents; and there is especially the way the 


sitar takes on a new personality when joined by | 


The first of a series of programmes of the 


THERE IS SOMETHING common in chalk, cheese, 
and chicory, as well as in their names, yet an 


article about it might be regarded as a satire 


upon the discovery that Beachcomber’s ‘very 


_ definite je ne sais quoi’ is shared by composers 


of one period or country. If Elgar’s overture 
Cockaigne (1901), Delius’s Sea Drift for bari- 
tone, chorus and orchestra (1903), and Holst’s 
suite Beni Mora (1910) have no more in com- 
mon than the decade of their origin, then one 
had better replace an otiose exegesis of a je ne 
sais quoi by three honest programme notes. 
What else have they in common? English 
provenance? No. Call the first 
‘ Aelgar’ to recognize the pure English of his 
flesh and bones, and you have the one musician 
of the three in whose work our continental 
neighbours can discern nothing particularly 
English. Delius, who was five years his junior 
and died in the same year, 1934, has a Dutch 
name, but his family came from Westphalia a 
few years before he was born, and I never heard 
him speak English except in a way to be 
expected from a German who had lived in 
Yorkshire. As soon as he was independent of 
his father he left Bradford for France, and 
there he stayed; not a single important work of 
his was composed in England. I also remember 
people speaking unkindly of ‘Von Holst’ 
during the first world war when the Holst 
family wished the ‘von’ to be dropped. Holst 
was of Swedish ancestry but I like to regard 
him as the most English of the characters under 
discussion. _ . eS 
Artists from three different countries could 
not have been more unlike. Their religious 


views were respectively Catholic, atheist, and” 


Christian-theosophist. Elgar was orthodox, con- 
servative, reticent, and introspective; Delius was 
adventurous, hedonistic, affectionate to a few, 
but caustic and arrogant to any who challenged 


his opinions or his egocentricity; Holst was ~ 
inquiring, idealistic, tolerant, and extraordinarily 


unselfish and modest. i 

But do not the three works to be broadcast 
deal with English enough subjects—London, 
the sea, the eastern empire? No. Cockaigne does 
not parallel Delius’s Paris: The Song of a Great 
City. Like Froissart it paints from imagination, 
not life, and its idealized locale is not London 
but the City of Westminster viewed from St. 
James’s- pleasaunce. A spruce Edwardian sur- 
veys with pride the dignified buildings beyond 
the lake and trees, enjoys the pageantry of the 
guards, and smiles at cockney types, Sea Drift 
evokes not a fleck of spray. It is concerned with 
the poignancy of bereavement witnessed by the 
boy Whitman, who watches two seagulls build- 


ing their nest on the coast of Paumanok and 


hears the desolate cries of the bird whose mate 


_ does not return. The dances of Beni Mora were 
suggested by music heard during a recuperative 
_ holiday in French Algiers, and have no more 
_ to do with British hegemony in the Middle 


East, for which Holst had no liking, than 


composer - 
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n the tabla. No longer is the sitar a lone 
player but one of a Gemini of performers. From 
the sound of the tabla one recognizes the gallop- 
ing rush of fingers (they seem a thousand 
strong) over the little head of the drum, marvels 
of agility and varied tone. In this recital (also 


Meditative English Mind 


By ARTHUR HUTCHINGS 


music of Elgar, Delius, and Holst will be broadcast in the. Home Service at 8.0 p.m. on — 


Wednesday, April 29° 


his later and less successful Fapanese Suite. 

Already the incipient programme notes? Then 
is there no connexion between the works, or 
between their three composers? A connexion 
which I think far stronger than the technical 


one between, say, Liszt and Franck, or Debussy 


and Ravel, is made apparent when we notice 
that Elgar, Delius, and Holst are most fre- 
quently pressed into service for documentaries, 
travel and descriptive programmes, and for plays 
during which the producer wishes to suggest 
expanses and distances, especially of the mind 
and imagination. Their music is not requisi- 
tioned merely for time-travelling to the days 
of the Forsytes and to the illusory expansiveness 
of the years before the wars. 

It is important to notice also that when the 
producer does not want the music to be identi- 
fied, or when he has decided that Froissart, 
Brigg Fair and The Planets should have a rest, 


he does not recall titles of pieces but draws upon > 


the same composers. Thus a passage from an 
Elgar symphony or concerto with no descriptive 
title can be the substitute for a passage from 
Cockaigne. Titles need not seem obviously 
appropriate to the matter with which the music 
is allied. Recently In a Summer Garden and 
Paris were both on tap during a film about 
mountainous regions in South America, seen 
from an aircraft and presumably exceeding in 
altitude the sum of the Delius’s marrow mound 
at Grez-sur-Loing and the hill crowned by 


-Sacré Coeur. The music served its purpose 


admirably. 

One evening I was tortured for an hour 
before identifying familiar music that went with 
a documentary about ranching in Australia, but 
the music could have gone with a view of any 
other tract of the earth provided that no 
wigwam, pagoda, or precisely localizing object 
made it seem incongruous, and provided—this 


is the important point—that the vast expanses 
~were not unfriendly or menacing. For the music 
- was not merely descriptive. Its function was 


to express the feelings of a man who scanned 
a promised land with affectionate ownership, 
and with the awe of wonder rather than the 
awe of fear. Though it was the right music for 
open country I knew it to be Elgar, not Delius. 
It came from the finale of the variations, sup- 
posedly the composer’s self-portrait; it was not 
the panache of the opening but the Parryish, 
spreading music that followed. Had it anything 
to do with the rolling countryside of Malvern? 

That question does not matter, but the next 
does. Could a substitute for that music have 
been taken from one of Elgar’s continental 
contemporaries? Remember that it was not 
wanted for a specifically English scene, and that 
plenty of continental music evokes landscapes, 
seascapes, the seasons and moods of nature. 


Could we’ have used anything from Strauss, 


Debussy, Respighi, even Sibelius? No. The 
music was not wanted for a specifically English 
scene but it was wanted for a specifically 
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English emotion or attitude towards the scene, 
and it does not matter whether the scene was 
St. James’s Park bathed in an imaginary sun- 
shine that transforms the palaces and uniforms, 
or the coast and cliffs of an island near New 
York where the seagulls make their nests, o 
the entirely different expanses and horizons o: 
North Africa. misc. 
Music by the continental contemporaries of 
Elgar, Delius, and Holst may give us the equiva- 
lent of object painting more expertly than 
English music; but for music that goes wit 
the’ spreading of the earth’ and suggests at th 
same time the spreading and meditating of the 
human mind, whether in The Albany, Alaska, or 
Algiers; for music which not only scans the 
horizons but yearns for it, music which con- 


animal spirits but with the peculiar melancholy 
happiness of our nature poets and such dedi 
cated lovers of natural creation as Jefferies an 
Hudson, for music by which, in Hardy’s words, 
we ‘feel the spin of the earth’, for the feeling 
that what we see is not brought to us by the 
combined services of telescope and microsco 
but by the magic carpet of our mind across land 
and time—for all this je ne sais quoi only an 
English artist will satisfy other Englishmen. — 
It is true that no new age of musical tech- 
nique opened with the opening of the twentieth 
century and that, by and large, composers’ 
sources of inspiration, or rather their ways o 
expression from those sources, continued th 
romantic movement of the previous century. 
Sir Walter Raleigh, a former Professor o 
Poetry at Oxford, in an examination of the 
effects of romantic art, mentioned that romanti 
poetry and music often gave us a sense 0 
distance in time or space—what I have called 
a magic carpet journey of the mind. Thus 
mountains in a distant blue haze look more 
romantic than the single mountain viewed 
clearly, albeit with exhilaration, from a Swiss 
hotel; ivy.on a tower or a heraldic crest on 4 
old college have a romantic effect because they 
suggest distance in time. 
The music of English composers need not 
be deliberately archaic or deliberately evoke a 
landscape in order to reflect our feelings when 
romantically moved by time-travel or the travel 
ling of the eye and other senses; nor does th 
effect of much music by Elgar, Delius, and the 
younger, more experimenting Holst, come 
simply from their place in the sunset of the 
romantic movement and of the years before 
the wars. We may be amused at German his 
tories of music which put them among 
romantics at the side of the Great Apos 


romantics’ to be measured by Strauss. The 


are in a succession of their own, and their | 
ne sais quoi has little to do with their da 
It is still with us in the sea music of 
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Planting and Pruning Shrubs oo 


-* 


It IS DIFFICULT to time a talk on shrubs, because 
there are so many of them, and they all want 
things done to them at different times of the 
year, but now is a good time for the most 
important thing of all—choosing the right ones. 
First, make up your mind how much space you 
have, and never be tempted to get a shrub that 
is too big for your garden. Shrub borders have 
a big advantage in labour saving, because one 
can keep them tidy and free of weeds by using 


By F. R. McQUOWN 


their leaves in the winter, should generally be 
planted during the autumn. If you plant now 
they will need keeping moist like the evergreens. 
Newly planted shrubs should not be pruned 


‘much. Pruning established shrubs is not easy, 


the hoe. If one puts perennials with them, they ~ 


get in the way. 
Do not plant shrubs too thickly. The border 
may look bare when first planted, but one must 


visualize it when the shrubs have grown to 
_ their proper size. A simple trick is to plant — 


hardy annuals to fill the gaps. But, do not 


~ let them grow all over the young. shrubs, 


which will want all the light and air Biey. 
can get. 

I am not going to give a list of shrubs, because 
I think one should see them growing before 
making one’s choice. I suggest visiting nurseries, 


and those gardens that are opened each year to. 


the public for a small charge. 
Evergreen shrubs are usually planted from 


now to about the end of May. Give them a 


mulch of peat, plenty of water, and protection 
from strong winds during their first summer. 
Most deciduous shrubs, that is those that drop 


Inter-City Bridge Test—First Semi-final 


By HAROLD FRANKLIN 


THE FIRST SEMI-FINAL in the 


SAS) 

EXO inter-city bridge test was a 
A A ladies’ day, Mrs. G. A. 
\ yy y Durran of Welwyn Garden 
& q City and Mrs. H. Rye of 


London both having disposed 
of male opponents in an earlier round. Once 
again the three questions posed covered bidding, 
play, and the laws, with the question on bid- 
ding, in our view, much the most awkward. 

At Love All, with South the dealer, the 
auction has begun: 


SOUTH WEST NORTH FAST 
liiel Double 1S ? 
East holds: ' 
47 ¥Q94 AK107542 &J2 


‘What should East bid at this point? 


The bid that most attracted us is in no sense 
an obvious one, nor is it one which will 
necessarily turn out well. We gave full marks 
for Three No Trumps, taking the view that the 


‘opener would almost certainly hold the A K 
_ of hearts and partner the ace of spades and that 


nine tricks would be much easier than eleven. 
The further point made by us was that if we 


bid some number of diamonds short of game 
(say Three Diamonds) it might be still im- 


Forsythia 


j. Allan Cash 


- possible for partner to steer us into Three No 


Trumps, even though that be the best contract. 

As in the rest of the series, the ‘ thinking 
aloud’ principle was followed, and it was ex- 
citing to hear the two competitors in turn hover- 
ing around a bid of Three No Trumps, which 
clearly appealed to their bridge instincts, and 
both of them lacking the final degree of courage 


and opting for different numbers of diamonds. 


Surprisingly, our two competitors both failed 
on a problem‘in play which should have been 
easily recognizable by two such experienced 
players. 

WEST EAST 


&4AQ7542 433 


With adequate entries to both hands, how 


‘should the above holding be played to produce 


the maximum number of tricks? 

Both competitors began by playing a low 
spade away from the A Q and both lost all 
their marks. The answer is that there is no out- 
standing combination on which all six tricks 
can be made, nor, if the outstanding cards are 


divided a=: is there any reasonable way of 


making fewer than five: if either opponent holds 
four headed by the king he is certain, barring 
an end-play of some sort, to make two tricks. 
The one case, therefore, on which it is par- 


a few well-marked types, The later flowering 


- winter jasmine are examples. Sometimes a busk 


and TEREN CEREESE 


- lead small towards the Jack. But if we first lay 


opponent holds the lone king. In short, the 
play of the ace ensures five tricks whenever 


established when the offender or his partner ha: 


with Mrs. Durran who goes through to 


- programme. 
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lA 
because” shrubs vary so much, The ae thing 
is watch carefully and see how the shrub grows. 
Perhaps it does not need pruning, except to cut 
out overcrowded stems, dead flowers and. 
suckers. Lilac is an example. y 
Those that do need pruning mostly fall’ into 


shrubs usually make new growth in the spring 
and flower on the end of it later in the year. 
Leave these till the following spring, and then 
cut the previous year’s growth back nearly to 
the base, leaving only one or two buds from 
which new growth can start. Buddleias are an 
example. 
Others bloom early, and fe way they grow. : 
to make shoots one year and then flower on 
these shoots the next year, either on the last 
year’s shoot or on short twigs along it. One’ 
prunes these by cutting back the shoots immedi- 
ately after they have flowered, to encourage 


strong shoots for the next year. Weigelas and 


makes growth one year, and then flowers on it 
for two years. Forsythias do this, and with them 
one cuts out the oldest shoots after flowering. 
Sometimes one gets a neat bush which flowers 
on little twiggy bits all over, like broom and 
lavender: just cut off the twiggy bits when 
they have finished flowering. 4 


—From a talk in ‘ Woman’s Hour’. R 


\ 


ticularly relevant which card we lead is wh 
the unguarded king is held by an opponent: i 
North holds the single king it makes no differ- 
ence whether we lead the ace or a small spade 
away from the ace, but if we lead towards the 
A Q and finesse we lose two tricks; if South 
holds the single King we lose two tricks if we 


down the ace, we lose only one trick if eithes 


is possible to make five tricks. 

The question on laws was one which i is of er 
misunderstood by the average player: in wha@ 
circumstances does a revoke become estab 
lished? The answer is that a revoke becomeg 


either led or played a card to the next trick 
has made a claim or concession, which is 
course tantamount to having played. ~ 
Perhaps nerves accounted for the fact 
both ladies answered their various quest: 
less well than they are able to; the edge 


where she awaits the winner of a w 


the. paint container, and« 
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out of the container and into 
amount ‘of paint in the roller 
der your own control. 

each case you can replace ‘the roller when 
out, and the replacements are cheap. 
sent both types are made from foam 
but from now on the trigger-operated 
will be made from a new sort of material 
eeps its shape much better and lasts longer. 
en you are using one of the conventional 
llers you keep the paint in a tray and use it to 
-charge the roller every time it runs dry. With 
new self-feeding rollers that is not necessary ; 
act, as they hold about a pint of paint, when 
an average sized room you need to fill the 
iner only four or five times. 

he makers claim that you can use these self- 
g rollers with any kind of paint, but I 
ht I would like to see for myself. So I 
them out with distemper, emulsion paint, 
g-shell finish, undercoat, and gloss paint, and 
ey were all perfectly satisfactory. With dis- 
smper, you want to be careful not to over-thin 
but if you thin it down to brushing con-_ 
pany x will not go far wrong. With types 
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berssWord No. 


be-shaped chest is peut about by six bands each 
ing a chain of four six-letter words some of which 
y be reversed, e.g. NOTION-NEEDLE-ELFFAR-RATION. 

When diagram is correctly completed the words on five 


JI 
and on one face 


¢s can re cama is 


Accents, ete., are to be ignored. The link 
— and face is by duplication of letters in 
g squares. Clues are numbered for reference only : 
e not in band order. Solvers are asked to state the 
ts of the chest, and how. access to them is obtained. 


_ CLUES | 
a robe of clouds, with a —— of snow’ 


- 


on the alert for a crater, erupting ; 
me Gn delirium tremens) turned back in the 


Feb. 14th thet she got her man? 
hurned-up_ mud in Lc es belonging to 
Pak = 


ee 


‘child’s father an, be shewn to have 


ao 


ple trigger mechanism _ 
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By DAVID. ROE 


of paint other than distemper, it is as well to 


i ‘ai it as it comes out of the tin. 


‘o complete the picture, I tried out a jelly 


_ paint. That is a fairly severe test, since the 
paint. has actually got to pass right through the 


roller, yet it worked well, particularly with the 
trigger-operated type. But I found it was 
advisable to give the gadget a good shake as soon 
as the paint was put into it, in order to get the 
pumping action working quickly. 

The main advantage claimed for self-feeding 
rollers is that they are quicker than the ordinary 


types. For my own part, I tried out both the 


old and the new rollers, on walls of the same 
size, and I obtained an average saving in time 
of about 25 per cent. Cleaning, which I thought 
might be a difficulty, actually took only a 
couple of minutes longer. 

There is another type of self-feeding paint 
roller that is interesting. In this case the roller 
is made of rubber, moulded into a variety of 
patterns, and, as you operate it, it prints the 
pattern on to the wall. So if you prefer paint 
on the wall but you want the appearance of 
wallpaper, there is no reason now why you 
should not have. it.—* Today’ 


An unusual book on embroidery that children will 
enjoy is Stitch Me a Peacock, by Mary Krishna 
(Hutchinson, 10s. 6d.). The designs, mostly of 
animals and birds, which this talented Indian artist 
gives can be carried out with only seven basic 
embroidery stitches. Miss Krishna gives precise 
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sat tn s decision is final 


BAND E 


BAND F 


ADDRESS... 


. 17, Adorned as a boat may be 
18. Two natural enemies sharing wine 
19. Inn where Pilgrims foregathered 
20. Fly family—of the house! 


21. Watch-chain adapted as a lip ornament 
22. Nona, Decuma and Morta 

23. Prance about and strike the ball 
24. Linseed eater, string it up inside 
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- instructions for working each design, and shows how : 
her drawings can bs enlarged or made smaller. 


Notes on Contributors 


GEOFFREY TYSON (page 701): Joint Adviser | 


_ and Secretary, India, Pakistan, Burma 
- Association, since 1953; editor of the Cal- 
-cutta newspaper Capital, 1932-52; Mem- 

ber, Indian Legislative Assembly 1944-47 

ANTHONY RHODES (page 703): Assistant 


Professor of Literature, Geneva University, 
1946-1952; author of Sword of Bone, A 
Sabine Ffourney, The Poet as Superman: 
a Life of Gabriele D’Annunzio, etc. 
PaTRicK Moore (page 707): Fellow of the 
Royal Astronomical Society; author of 
The Solar System, World of Mists, etc. 


G. W. KEETON (page 709): Professor of 
English Law, University College, London 
University; author of The Law of Trusts, 
Case Book on Equity and Trusts, etc. 

PRINCE JOHN LOEWENSTEIN (page 711): 
Curator of Anthropology and Archaeology, 
The Raffles Museum, Singapore 

E. C. ‘TITCHMARSH, F.R.S. (page 714): 
Savilian Professor of Geometry, Oxford 
University; author of Mathematics for the 
General Reader, etc. 

ARTHUR HUTCHINGS (page 736): Professor of 
Music, Durham University; author of The 
Invention and Composition of Music, etc. 


By Wray 
Prizes (for the first three correct solutions opened): book tokens, value 30s., 21s., and 12s. 6d. respectively 


sng ds date: first post on Thursday, April 30. Entries should be on the printed diagram and envelopes containing them ‘should be addressed to the Editor of 
“Soe meas 35 heaiepone High Street, London, W.1, marked ‘ Crossword’ in the left-hand top corner. In all matters connected with the crosswords the 


Solution of No. | 306 


Wi NGON SLID ERATE 
oN PLUM UNE. 8 
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Prizewinners 
of No, 1,506 
1st prize: 
G. C, Veysey 
(London, W. 5) 
2nd prize: 
A, L. Kneen 
(Heswall) 
3rd prize: 


W. C. Glover 
(Belfast) 
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Study at Home 
for a DEGREE 


No matter what your position or prospects 
a University Degree is a good thing to have. 
You can obtain a London University Degree 
without attending the University: itisnecessary 
only to pass three examinations (in some cases 
two). You can read for these in your leisure 
hours with the experienced help of Wolsey Hall 
(founded 1894). Conducted by a staff of over 
100 Graduate Tutors, Wolsey Hall Postal 
Courses have enabled thousands of men and 
women to graduate and thereby raise their 
status and their salaries, PROSPECTUS (men- 
tion exam.) from E. W, Shaw Fletcher, C.B.E., 
LL.B., Director of Studies, Dept. FES85. 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 
eR TE 


THE LISTENER 


UNIT TRUSTS 


The benefit of capitalappreciation 
on Unicorn Trust Shares can be 
obtained through the medium of 
Life Assurance, with the advant- 
ages of tax relief and guaranteed 
minimum sum payableonmaturity. 
Write for our Memorandum LIFE 
ASSURANCE AS PART OF 
YOUR INVESTMENT PORT- 
FOLIO. 


Life & Pensions Manager 


WALKER MOATE & COMPANY 
25/29 Coleman Street, 
City of London, E.C.2. 

MONarch 3907/8 


STORIES WANTED 


Suitable stories are revised by 
usand submitted to editorsona15% of sales basis. 
Unsuitable stories are returned with reasons for 
rejection. Address your MS. to Dept. 32. 


WE. TEACH ONLY 
FICTION-WRITING 


Criticisms and Courses for the discerning by 
specialists. For 20 years we havebeen receiving 
testimonials from full- and part-time authors, 
professors, doctors, high-ranking officers and 
officials—all types. Many of the authors you 
tread are ex-students. Our unique system of 


taking 109 of your sales monies ensures our 


maximum efforts on your behalf. Fee 


returned if unearned. 
The Professional Touch is FREE from 
Dept. 32 


BRITISH INSTITUTE 
: f , 


“670 
FICTION-WRITING SCIENCE LIMITED 
Chronicle House - Fleet St -London-EC4 


DAYS FREE TRIAL 


ANY MAKE OF 
NEW PORTABLE 
TYPEWRITER 


Empire, Royalite, 


Olivetti, Olympia, 
ONLY 30’- and Adding Machines. 
(Returnable if not sat.) + Imperial Portable 
or Write Now for Free latest model No. 4. 
Super Coloured Cata- Reduced from 
logue showing details £27.10.0. 
of all makes of New NOW ONLY £25, 
Portable Typewriters. from 5’- wkly. 
Generous allowance for 12, 18, 24 monthly 
your old machine. payments. 


CLASSIC TYPEWRITERS LTD. (Dept. 14) 
Odeon Buildings, Bournemouth. Tel. 4925 
Also 4, Shirley Road, Southampton. Tel. 21801 


is to enrol for one of 
MERCER’S SIMPLIFIED POSTAL COURSES 
GENERAL CERTIFICATE 
OF EDUCATION 


Individual Preparation for this Vital 
Examination. 


CIVIL SERVICE 


Specialised Postal Tuition for ALL examinations 
FREE Text-books and Stationery 


Write NOW for FREE Prospectus stating 
subjects interested in, to 


The Registrar (Dept. W.55) 


-MERCER’S = 
CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 


urgently 


TV needs scripts! 


Our correspondence course 
can teach you to write scripts 
that sell. Producer Dennis 
Vance will buy The School’s 
best play for production. £250 
annual award, options and 
consolation awards to five 
next best. 


Prospectus and details from 


Dept. T1 
TELEVISION WRITING SCHOOL 
7 HARLEY STREET, LONDON, W.1 


is far and away the easiést of all 
shorthands to learn, to write and to 
read; the reason is that it. uses the 
ordinary letters of the alphabet. 
Speedhand enables every word in 
the language to be condensed and 
instantly read back, the Speedhand 
form indicating the sound of the 
English word. Here is a fast, efficient 
phonetic. shorthand which* you are 
guaranteed to be able to learn in 20 
hours (the “short course”«in only 
9 hours) without correspondence 
lessons. For full particulars of the 
new edition of the Speedhand Manual, 
and.free*trial lesson, please. write to 


THE SCHOOL OF SPEEDHAND 
(Dept. L.54) Hills Road, Cambridge 


—>— 


The INTERNATIONAL 
HOLIDAY SCHOOL 
at glorious GRANADA from 


15 June to 25 August is the holiday for 
people of all ages who want (1) tolearn 
or continue Spanish under expert 
guidance, and/or (2) to take part in 
a unique Course held in English, French 
or Spanish on Spanish painting, sculp- 
ture. music, drama, Flamenco, guitar 
and dancing, and (3) to enjoy the 
most delightfully ‘“ untouristic” vaca- 
tion ever offered, Minimum stay two 
weeks. Fees low. Accommodation good. 
Camping facilities available. Before 
fixing your summer holiday, get details 
(International Postal Coupon, please) 
from INSTITUTO DE LENGUAS 
MODERNAS, APARTADO 244, 
GRANADA, SPAIN. 


GE 


ASSiMiL... 


Learn Spanish—or one of several European 
Languages in three months in your own 
home. The ASSiMiL way cuts out learning 
by heart. Simply absorb the language and 
imitate the accent from natural, everyday 
conversation on gramophone records, 
with a special book for guidance. 


Send for details to: 


ASSiMiL easland) Dept. No. £183. 
E.M.1. Institutes ., 10 Pembridge Square, 
London, W.2. Tele: BAYswater 5131/2. 


Printed in England by Waterlow and Sons Limited, T 


Advanced and 
Complete Courses 


PRELIMINARY 
avaitabla: COURSES £6.15.0 


FRENCH - GERMAN - ITALIAN 
RUSSIAN - SPANISH 


Text-book obtainable separately 15/- 
Also French, Italian, German—45 r.p.m. E.P. records 
(Prices applicable to Gt. Britain & N. Ireland only) 


‘ 


THE POLYTECHNIC 
REGENT STREET, W.1 


Thursdays, commencing 14th May 
at 7 p.m. 


A series of nine lectures on NEW ASPECTS 
OF ACOUSTICS, dealing with Stereophony, 
Physiological Factors in Hearing and Stereo- 
phony ; Magnetic Recording applied to High 
Accuracy and Television Signals, to Speech 


Training and Speech Therapy; Electronic’ 


Reproduction of Music, and Cinema Sound 
Systems. * 


The fee for the series is £1.1s. 


Details and enrolment form can be obtained 
on application to the Head of the Electrical 
Engineering Department. 


co “Ray peir'h e 
APRIL 23-195 


UNIVERSITY | 
CORRESPONDENCI 
COLLEGE 
U.C.C., founded 1887, prepares students for:- 
General Certificate 

of Education 
London, Oxford, Cambridge, Northern, etc, 
London Univ. Degrees 
B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.(Econ.), LL.B., B.D., B.Mu: 
A.C.P., L.C.P., Law, and other exams 
Staff of highly qualified Tutors. Moderate fee 
% PROSPECTUS free from the Registra 
56 BURLINGTON HOUSE 


CAMBRIDGE 


SPECIALISED’ POSTAL TUITION 
for UNIVERSITY, CIVIL SERVICE 
& PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS 


A Metropolitan College modern Postal Cour: 
is the most efficient, the most economical! an 
the most conyenient means of preparing fe 
General Certificate of Education and Prelin 
exams.: for B.A., B.Sc.Econ., LL.B., etc.. ¢ 
ternal London University Degrees; for Civ 
Service, Local Government and commerci: 
exams,: for professional exams. in Law, At 
countancy, Costing, Secretaryship and Personne 
Management; for -1.$.M.A., Inst. of Export, et 
exams. Many intensely. practical (non-exam 
courses in business subjects. ~~ 

MORE THAN 250,000 EXAM. SUCCESSE 

Guarantee of Coaching until. Successf 

Text-book Lending Library.~Moderate fee! 
payable by instalments. - 
Write today for prospectus, sent FREE o 
request, mentioning exam. or subjects i 
which intérested .to the Secretary_ (D1 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 


ST. ALBANS 
or call 30, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 


Each month THE 


WRITERpublishesnew 
how helpful articles specially 
t designed to achieve. 
Oo one aim —to enable 


you to increase your 
income by writing. 
Benefit, then, from the 
knowledge and experi- 
ence of experts in 
every field of saleable 
writing. Increase your 
income by learning 
how to write effectively 
-.-for magazines and 
Mewspapers, for 
publishers, for radio 
and TV. 


Send now for free 
‘folder. “What's 


: free in It for You!" 


THE WRITER, 124, New 
Bond Street, London, W.1 


Write after reading - 
iter—and Sell 


Wr. 


Build your own HI-FI! 


At last! A specially selected and 
designed Hi-Fi Sound Installation 
er eu home at really reasonable 


You save because you assemble every- 
thing yourself following our step by step 
instructions. You gain because you learn 
about the equipment as you build and 
are able to service and maintain it 
afterwards. Best of all—you'll have fun 
building it and be thrilled with the 
finished instrument which will bring 
you an entirely new experience in the 
enjoyment of sound. No previous skill 
eet nie wy Post coupon now 

ull details, out any obligation. 
Easy terms available. sf ¥ 


Equipment includes:— Luxury 
Cabinets - Top Quality Amplifier 
Suitable for stereo or non-stereo 
reproduction VHF/FM Radio 
Units - Record Player - Tape 
Recorder - Hi-Fi Speaker System | 


RADIOSTRUCTOR: 


Britain’s Leading Radio Training Organisation L 


wyford Abbey Road, Park Royal, N.W.10, and published by th iti i 
London, W.1.—All editorial communications to the Editor, THE LIsTENER, 35, Marylebone fick Stange ondes 


FREE | BROCHURE — POST TODAY 
Please send Brochure without obligation to: &: 


Name 
Address .. 


g Corporation at 35 Marylebone High 
London, W.i.—April 23, 1989 res a 


To: RADIOSTRUCTOR, Dept, H.26 
46 Market Place, Reading, Berks, 
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